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“THE AGGRESSIVE CAMPAIGN.” 
a. war does not come up to the mani- 

festo, was one of Mr. WEBSTER’s favor- 
ite phrases in speaking of the woful differ- 
ence between Democratic professions and 
performance. And the TILDEN canvass is a 
most ludicrous illustration of the old fact. 
Mr. TitpEN himself began by proclaiming 


an aggressive tight. But he has himself 
been “on the run” ever since. According 


to Mr. DorsHeiMEer, Democratic ‘etectives 
were put upon Governor HAYEs’s ,*cord to 
discover something wrong. They couid find 
nothing. There was never a public man in 
our history who came out of such an ordeal 
80 totally unscathed and untouched as Gov- 
ernor Hayes. Of course they are obliged 
to say that it is because he has no positive 
force of character. But that is only a con- 
fession of absolute discomfiture. Now there 
was no need of Republican detectives to 
expose Governor TILDEN’s record. It pub- 
lished itself, like VALLANDIGHAM’s and PEN- 
DLETON’s. And from the beginning of the 
campaign, down to the last “great meeting,” 
Mr. TILDEN and his friends have been en- 
gaged in one long explanation and defense 

so long, so dark, and so unsatisfactory 
that the country is on the broad grin at the 
aggressive campaign. 

It is evidently a comfort to the parti- 
sans of Mr. TILDEN to assert that nothing 
has been “proved.” But if his substantial- 
ly “Copperhead” sympathy and position in 
the war have not been proved, nothing can 
be proved. It is certainly no reason that a 
Copperhead of the war should be elected to 
the Presidency by a solid South, that he calls 
himself a reformer. If Mr. TiLpEN’s party 
co-operation with TWEED down to the time 
when the whole world abandoned him, and 
the Democratic party and the ambitions of 
Democratic leaders were to be served by 
kicking him, has not been proved, noth- 
ing can be proved. And it is no reason to 
choose for President a politician who allow- 
ed TWEED to forge his name to the fraud 
circular, without subsequent protest or de- 
nunciation, merely that he calls himself a 
reformer. If Mr. TILDEN’s practical evasion 
of his just income tax for several years has 
not been proved by his own explanation, it 
is because every body is mistaken in suppos- 
ing him to have had a large income and to 
be a very rich man. If the general convic- 
tion be true, he evaded his tax. No man 
who answers such charges in the way that 
he has answered them can be considered in 
any sense a reformer of political and public 
action. If Mr. TILpEN’s railroad transac- 
tions, as they appear in the published docu- 
ments, are plainly beyond question, they are 
80 only to his most zealous adherents. If 
his practical surrender and pandering to the 
inflation element of his party are net evi- 
dent in his letter of acceptance, in the plea 
for the repeal of the resumption date, then 
the simple and sincere devotion of Governor 
HAYES in his letter to the great question of 
reform is not evident. And why should a 
hard-money man who argues for the repeal 
of the resumption date, in order to catch in- 
flation and repudiation votes, be made Pres- 
ident as a financial reformer f 

The Democratic orators and papers have 
been unable to show from the record of their 
party in any State since their suecess in the 
elections of 1474, or in their management 
of the last House of Representatives, any 
proof whatever of a spirit of reform. In the 
States they turned ont Repnblican officers 
and turned in Democrats, and they elected 
to the Senate old Copperheads or Confeder- 
ates of the war simply for that reason, and 
without the slightest reference to any other 
“reform” than the substitution of Bourbons 
for Republicans. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives they made a virtually clean sweep 
of all the places for the benefit of Demo- 
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crats; they cut down the appropriations 
about twenty millions of dollars, although 
how much less the actual expenses will be 
we can tell only when we see the deficiency 
bills; they wiped out all the pretense of 
economy by passing an equalization boun- 
ty bill which would take from $20,000,000 
to $100,000,000 from the Treasury; and they 
introduced Southern claims and bills for in- 
demnification, such as MERRIMON’s and Rip- 
DLE’s, which would take from the Treas- 
ury an enormous sum, computed at from 
$500,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. They now 
hire hundreds ef young men and boys to 
parade through the streets, carrying trans- 
parencies of “ Reform.” Nothing could be 
more proper, for nothing is more transpar- 
ent than their claim of reform. 

Mr. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMs and his son 
can only say that change must be reform—a 
statement at variance with common-sense. 
Mr. GODWIN evidently regards Mr. TILDEN 
as a system of government, and disregards 
the forces and tendencies of the party which 
alone can elect him. Other discouraged 
gentlemen think that Republican offenses 
should be punished by defeat, forgetting 
that the alternative is an Administration 
elected by “the South” against the strong 
conviction of “the North”’—an Administra- 
tion headed by a man whose theories of the 
Constitution were put in practice by JEF- 
FERSON Davis, and brought into power by 
those who hate the whole system of recon- 
struction. The aggressive campaign is not 
a more ludicrous failure than the Democrat- 
ic pretense of reform. 


SENATOR CONKLING’S SPEECH. 


THE health of Senator CONKLING was very 
seriously affected by the prolonged session 
of Congress, and it was supposed that he 
might not be able to take any part in the 
canvass. He was, however, unwilling to 
remain entirely silent, and although far 
from well, and against the advice of his 
physicians, he addressed a great meeting in 
his county at the beginning of October. 
His speech was one of the calmest and most 
conclusive reviews of the political situation 
which the canvass has produced. It was 
not the less forcible that it was so moderate 
in tone, and it may well be pondered by all 
who, restless and impatient of hard times 
and of betrayals of public and private confi- 
dence, demand change for its own sake, and 
as the necessary security of reform. Mr. 
CONKLING assumed, and truly, that the ques- 
tion before the country is simply a choice 
of parties. The intelligent voter is to de- 
cide to which of the two great parties, since 
there is no alternative, the control of the 
government can be more safely intrusted. 
To help him in this decision—for the speech 
was addressed especially to intelligence 
and good sense—Senator CONKLING rapidly 
sketched the history of the spirit, tendency, 
and action of the parties down to the pres- 
ent moment. The speech was not without 
those sparkles ofssarcasm which enliven all 
the speeches of Mr. CONKLING, and there 
were covert allusions which are readily un- 
derstood. But it was a speech absolutely 
free from personalities, and was not only an 
illustration of the ability of the speaker, 
but in many respects it is a model of par- 
tisan oratory. So far as its subdued tone 
may be ascribed to the illness of the Sena- 
tor, it appealed to the sincere sympathy not 
only of his more immediate personal friends 
and supporters, but of those fellow-Repub- 
licans who have differed with him radically 
upon points of party policy. 

Mr. CONKLING but repeats in trenchant 
form the verdict of history and of the con- 
sciousness of this generation when he de- 
clares the Democratic party to be the great 
obstruction to American progress and peace. 
Its sole hope of success lies in the vague 
desire of change, which springs, in his opin- 
ion, mainly from hard times and a general 
prostration, for which the Republican party 
is not responsible. The corruption which 
is ascribed especially to the Republican 
party, Mr. ConNKLING attributes chiefly to 
the war, which incited speculative passion 
in every direction, the ill consequences of 
which are universal, and are to be found in 
every department of life and activity, and 
by no means exclusively in public affairs. 
They have indeed shared in the general de- 
moralization, but it is not peculiarly char- 
acteristic of them, and Senator CONKLING 
repels the charge of wholesale Republican 
rascality, which is the burden of the Demo- 
cratic ery. He points to the simple fact of 
the reduction of the loss upon every thou- 
sand dollars collected and paid out as a 
refutation of the assertion of general Re- 
publican corruption. Under the last Demo- 
cratic adminast’*t.on the loss on each thou- 
sand dollars was $6 98, while during GRANT’s 
first term the loss was 40 cents, and from 
July, 1875, to July, 1275, the loss was but 26 
cents. Moreover, while the current expenses 
of the government under the last year of 
Democratic administration were $1 90 for 
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each person in the United States, in 1875, 
upon an estimate of only 40,000,000 people, 
they were $1 70, and estimating 43,000,000, 
they were $1 60. The taxes, indeed, make 
the average payment higher. But it was 
not the Republican party that made the 
war debt or compelled the payment of pen- 
sions. That was the work of the Democra- 
cy, which now wishes to return to power 
for the sake of economy. 

The public credit has been raised so that 
we have negotiated four-and-a-half per cent. 
in place of six per cent. bonds. “ Will the 
party that has preached repudiation and in- 
flation be likely to improve on this?’ The 
vast mass of Southern claims is coming in. 
Senator CONKLING says that he does not re- 
call a case in which a Democrat has voted 
against any of them. The South demands 
that $68,000,000 collected in the cotton tax 
shall be paid back. Does any body propose 
that the tax on petroleum shall be refunded ? 
Cotton grows in the South; petroleum flows 
in the North. A Democratic House bill pro- 
poses to repay the direct tax laid upon the 
Southern States in 1861. The Southern 
share was two millions and a half; the 
Northern, seventeen millions. Who pro- 
poses to re-imburse the Northern States? 
In ten years, more than $800,000,000 of the 
debt have been paid. The annual interest 
has been reduced nearly $50,000,000. The 
annual taxes have been reduced $262,000,000. 
Is there no significance in such figures? Is 
there any reason to suppose that the Demo- 
cratic party would do better ? 

Of actual reforms, especially of that of 
the civil service, upon which Governor 
HAYES lays such stress in his letter of ac- 
ceptance, Mr. CONKLING says nothing. He 
believes, probably, that all proper and neces- 
sary reforms may be more safely intrusted 
to the party which has so long represented 
the real impulse and purpose of the coun- 
try, and never more truly than now. But 
there is nothing which commends the Re- 
publican party more closely to those who 
feel the necessity of an actual, not a formal, 
administrative reform than the conviction 
inspired by the career and character of Gov- 
ernor HaYEs that he will not fail to respond 
in this respect to the intelligence of the 
country. Senator CoNKLING, like Senator 
MorTOoN, declares that no President can 
withstand his party. It is true that he can 
not safely oppose the sentiment that nomi- 
nates and sustains him. But his success 
will depend upon his accurate interpreta- 
tion of that sentiment, and of that interpre- 
tation in this election no one who knows 
Governor Hayes has any fear. 


REFORM WITHIN THE PARTY. 


THE nomination of Mr. E. Rockwoop 
Hoak against General BUTLER by the Mas- 
sachusetts Republicans of the Lowell dis- 
trict is of national significance. The gen- 
eral asks jauntily whether the district is to 
be governed from Young’s Hotel, in Boston, 
where the meeting was held that nominated 
Mr. Hoar. But why not from Young’s Ho- 
tel as well as from BUTLER’s office? The 
Convention that nominated General BUTLER 
had been carefully “ arranged” in his inter- 
est. The nomination of Mr. HoaR was a 
spontaneous and independent expression of 
a feeling which is not confined to Massachu- 
setts. Unlike the Democrats, if the Massa- 
chusetts Republicans wish to prove that 
they believe in reform, they do not go out 
of their party to find a candidate, but they 
nominate one of the truest and most reso- 
lute of Republicans. The nomination of 
Mr. ADAMS by the Democrats shows merely 
that the Democratic party does not furnish 
reformers. That it does not satisfy the 
State that the Democratic party is one of 
reform is proved conclusively by the fact 
that if he could be elected, it would be by 
the votes of those who will vote for HayEs 
and WHEELER. On the other hand, the 
nomination of Mr. HOAR shows that the in- 
telligence and patriotism of the Republicans 
will not support regular party action if it 
be opposed to the real spirit and purpose of 
the party. There are a great many Repub- 
licans who have been disposed to abandon 
the government to the control of the South, 
because of the “regular” action of the Re- 
publicans in a Congressional district of 
Massachusetts. But now in that very dis- 
trict the evil is seen to correct itself, and it 
is plain that the nomination of General 
BUTLER 80 little represented the wishes and 
opinions of the party, that it has been re- 
pudiated by a protest which has the earnest 
sympathy of the soundest Republicans ev- 
ery where. 

When it was evident that General But- 
LER would be nominated by the regular 
Convention, we expressed the hope that the 
other kind of Republicans would bolt. It 
was, indeed, possible that a bolt would elect 
the Democratic candidate. Then let the 
responsibility fall upon those who nominate 
a candidate whom they know perfectly well 
a powerful part of the party can not sup- 
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port. General BuTLer, had he been the 
devoted Republican that he assumes to be, 
would ha¥e withdrawn, as Mr. SPENCER has 
withdrawn in New York. Should Mr. Hoar 
be elected, the victory will be, in truth, a 
national triumph. Should he be defeated, 
either Mr. TARBOX, the Democratic candi- 
date, or General BUTLER will be elected. 
If it be Mr. TARBOX, then those who have 
“put up” the candidacy of General BUTLER 
will have added another vote to the Demo- 
cratic policy by nominating a candidate 
who is not only offensive to a large mass of 
Republicans, but who spurns, as Mr. Hoar 
pungently says in his letter, two of the 
most vitally important of the Republican 
issues in the canvass. 

Should General BuTLEP be elected and 
the Republicans elect their President, the 
administration of Governor HAYEs, in car- 
rying out the measures to which he is 
pledged by his word and by his convictions, 
would constantly be obstructed by General 
BuTLerR. He has no sympathy with the 
political views of Governor HAYEs, except 
as to the necessity of preventing the admin- 
istration from falling under Southern con- 
trol. And his spirit in the treatment of the 
Southern question would be radically differ- 
ent from that of the President. Moreover, 
the election of HAYES and WHEELER would 
produce a change in the Southern situation 
by proving to the white voters in the South- 
ern States that they can not recover power 
under the guise of the Democratic party 
and its thin mask of reform. This would 
at once concentrate the public mind upon 
that progress and reform to which the Dem- 
ocratic party is the chief obstruction. And 
here General BUTLER and his school of poli- 
ticians would be as much of an obstruction 
as the Democrats themselves. To secure 
the highest success of the administration 
of Governor Hayes, the majority of the 
House that is elected with him should be in 
hearty sympathy with his general views. 
He represents not only the firm mainte- 
nance of all that has been achieved, but 
the assurance of progress and reform. A 
vote for BUTLER is a vote to cripple the Re- 
publican administration. A vote for Hoar 
is a vote for the sure protection of equal 
rights, for the harmony and success of the 
HAYES administration, and for the best 
purpose of the Republican party. 


AN INDEPENDENT VIEW OF 
GOVERNOR HAYES. 

ONE of the most interesting contributions 
to the campaign is the letter of Mr. Cui. RLes 
NorpHorF to the Herald. He has known 
Governor Hayes for many years, and knows 
him to be an honest, brave, clear-headed, 
and singularly unambitions man. He has 
the courage of his opinions; and Mr. Norp- 
HOFF alludes to the views upon civil service 
reform expressed in the letter of Governor 
HAYES as views long cherished, and which 
he will not fail to enforce. Mr. NorpHorr 
happened to see Governor Hayes as the 
proof of his letter of acceptance came from 
the printer, and the Governor read it to him. 
Mr. NorDHOFF observed that the views upon 
reform would displease many influential 
leaders, and imperil his election. The Gov- 
vernor replied, “What I have read to yon is 
right, is it not?” “Undoubtedly.” “Then,” 
said the Governor, “it must stand. That is 
what I believe. You must not forget that 
I hold a peculiar position. I do not need 
to be elected. I did not ask for or work for 
the nomination, as you know. I can afford 
to be defeated; but if I am elected, it must 
be on this ground, which I believe right.” 
The declaration of Governor HaYEs upon 
this subject contrasts happily with that of 
Governor TILDEN upon the resumption date. 
Governor Hayes frankly and unreservedly 
goes with the best part of his party. Gov- 
ernor TILDEN surrenders to the worst part 
of his. In all his career, Mr. TILDEN never 
showed such independence of the lower in- 
finence of party as Mr. Hayes in his let- 
ter of acceptance. Mr. TILDEN has never 
shown himself superior to that influence. 
Mr. Hayes has never yielded to it. The 
desperate assertion that he would be con- 
trolled by it as President is justified neither 
by his character nor his career. 

Mr. Norpuorr speaks also of the Sonth- 
ern question, saying that the aim of Pres- 
ident Hayes would be to make judicious 
appointments in the Southern States, to 
break the color line, and to encourage a ref- 
ormation of parties, while all the rights 
secured by the amended Constitution would 
be inflexibly mainta‘ned. This a Repub- 
lican President could do, and a Democratic 
President could not. For the White League 
sentiment of the South would regard the 
election of a Democrat as its victory, and a 
national recognition of the Derringer as a 
legitimate force in politics. Mr. NorpDHorFr 
thinks that those who imagine Governor 
Hayes wili have little influence with his 
Administration are radically mistaken. An 
essential difference between Mr. TILDEN and 
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POPPIES AND WHEAT. 
Porrtes have loved the golden wheat 
Many a thousand years, 
And still they lift a glowing face 
Up to the bending ears. 
Wherever the yellow wheat doth grow, 
Scarlet poppies will surely go. 


Bind the sheaves in the East or West, 
Take seed where man ne'er trod, 

And when the corn bends to the breeze, 
The poppy there will nod. 

No time, no distance, hath the power 

To change the love of grain and flower. 


See how the silky petals stir, 
Like banners in still air! 

See how the rich ripe ears sway down 
To flowers so idly fair! 

© sweet wind of the harvest day, 

Tell me what do these lovers say. 


Do they remember Nilus yet? 
Ham’s daughters, dusky fair? 

Greek girls with mingled wreaths of wheat 
And poppies in their hair? 

Or fair Judean maids at morn 

Gleaning among the yellow corn? 


Does grain of wheat or seed of flower 
Hold atill a memory 
Of happy English harvest-homes 
On many a pleasant lea, 
And youths and maids amid the sheaves 
Testing their love with poppy leaves? 


If so, then, winds of harvest, haste, 
Carry a greeting sweet; 

No heed where corn and poppies grow— 
Kin are poppies and wheat. 

Grain and flower of every strand 

Came from the fields of Edenland. 


THE CENTENNIAL. 

No feature of the art collection at the Centen- 
nial affords: more pleasure or excites more gen- 
eral admiration than the Italian statues. Critics 
may find fault with them, but they attract linger- 
ing crowds of spectators from morning till night. 
Especially, says a correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, “ does the multitude delight in the rep- 
resentations of children. Laughing, crying, say- 
ing enforced prayers, chasing butterflies, blowing 
soap-bubbles, or dreading the merning bath, these 
little figures appeal strongly to the common heart. 
If there is little of the inspiration of high art in 
them, there is certainly a great deal of humanity. 
The extent of the display of Italian marbles is 
really amazing. One comes upon the statues first 
on entering the great ante-chamber of Memorial 
Hall. They line the walls on either hand, they 
stretch out in double rows along the colonnades, 
they circle the rotunda round, and make a ring 
about the colossal group from the Albert Memo- 
rial; and when one leaves the Hall and goes to 
the Annex, he finds another and a much lgrger 
white multitude there, crowding the entrance- 
room and corridors, and almost filling several of 
the picture-galleries. Whatever may be said 
about the want of lofty and origina! conceptions 
in the work of the Italian sculptors, one must 
concede them great fertility of imagination and 
remarkable industry.” Engravings from two of 
these statues, “ Blindman’s-Buff” and “ Vanity,” 
may be found on page 869. 

Messrs. Tuoner Brorners and Messrs. Jacon & 
Josepu Kony, of Vienna, make very handsome 
displays of elegant bent-wood furniture, which 
may be seen in the Austrian section, Main Build- 
ing. On page 876 we give engravings of several 
specimens of this style of furniture, which first 
came into use about thirty years ago. The frames 
are of beech wood, painted black and highly pol- 
ished, with the exception of the frame-work of 
the aquarium and flower stand in the centre, 
which is striped with gold. The exhibit, which 
is a very large one, attracts great attention, and 
numerous specimens have been sold to visitors. 


THE NEW YORK AQUARIUM. 

Mr. W. C. Cove has done a good thing for New 
York in establishing a large and elegant aquarium 
in this city. It stands on the site of the old Col- 
osseum building, at the corner of Thirty-fifth 
Street and Broadway, and is in every respect well 
suited to the purpose for which it was designed. 
One feature of it demands special commendation 
—a department designed to promote original sci- 
entific research in one of the most important 
branches of natural history. This end is accom- 
plished by the construction of a free scientific 
laboratory and natvralist’s workshop as an ad- 
junct of the aquarium, and fitted out with all the 
needed appliances of microscopes, experimental 
tanks, ete., and in addition a free library and 
reading-room. It is proposed to admit to the 
privileges of this scientific quarter all of those 
who, either as students or teachers, may desire 
to avail themselves of the advantages for study 
and research there afforded. 

The interior of the building, as may be seen 
by our illustration on page 876, is very tastefully 
and artistically arranged. The pavilion is sup- 
ported by handsome columns, with beautifully 
designed rustic-work and drooping plants and 
flowers interspersed. In the centre of the pavil- 
ion stands an extensive tank of water, circular in 
form, which forms the new home of a very lively 
whale. This animal was taken in a trap about 
two month- ago on the coast of Labrador, where 
it has been kept since then untii the tank in the 
aquarium should be ready to receive it. The 
journey here was made in six days—to Quebec in 
a schooner, with a special tank made for his re- 
ception, and from Quebec to New York by ex- 
press, in a box lined with damp sea-weed. A 











special car was hired at Quebec, at a cost of #1 
per mile. Arriving in safety after his long jour- 
ney, the whale was placed in the tank, where he 
now swims about, occasionally showing his gray 
back above the surface of the water, or rising up 
and “ blowing” a thin stream of spray into the 
air. The animal belongs to the species of white 
whale, and is about fifteen feet in length. So far 
as can be ascertained, he has received no bruises. 

A large number of other fish have also been 
received in the aquarium. The salmon eggs have 
been placed in their troughs, and are now under- 
geing incubation. Two young alligators, each 
four feet long, occupy a tank of their own. The 
great sea-lion tank has one occupant, captured in 
the Pacific Ocean. There is also a large number 
of valuable fish, among which are sharks of seven 
feet, six feet, four and a half feet, four, three, 
and two feet in length, a hammer-head shark of 
three and a half feet, a sturgeon of eight feet, 
and a large sting-ray. 

This fine establishment was opened to the pub- 
lic on the evening of October 10. The hall was 
brilliantly lighted, and the illuminated tanks 
showed to great advantage. The exercises of the 
evening opened with an address by Roperr B. 
Rooseve.t, a prominent member of the Fish 
Commission, in which he claimed the respecta- 
bility of pisciculture, holding this science to be 
of more value than that of horticulture or agri- 
culture, and in which he declared the aquarium 
was of great assistance to the study of fish life. 
At the conclusion of this address the audience 
was invited to partake of a fish supper, the pro- 
duction of the United States Fish Commission. 
In this collation about fifty dishes of fish, many 
of them imported from foreign countries, were 
furnished. 

With Mr. Coup, the manager, are associated the 
following gentlemen: Professor H. D. Butter, 
general superintendent; Professor W. 8. Warp, 
naturalist and director of educational depart- 
meni; Mr. Frep Maruer, of the United States 
Fish Commission, superintendent of fish-culture ; 
Mr. A. W. Roserts, in charge of fisheries and 
outside collections. Fresh attractions will be 
constantly added to the collection, and neither 
pains nor expense will be spared to make the 
aquarium as complete as any in the world. 


Weavers and Weft: 


OR, 
“LOVE THAT HATH US IN HIS NET.” 


By MISS BRADDON, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE SHACKLES OF AN OLD LOVE STRAITENED 
HIM. 


Cyprian Davenant had inherited a fortune. 
Common rumor had not greatly exaggerated the 
amount of his wealth, though there was the usu- 
al disposition to expatiate upon the truth. Needy 
men looked at him with envy as he went in and 
out of his club, or sat in a quiet corner reading 
the last Quarterly or Edinburgh, and almost won- 
dered that he was so well able to contain his 
spirits, and was not tempted to perform a savage 
dance of the Choctaw character, or to give ex- 
pression to his rapture in a war-whoop. 

“Hang it all, you know,” remarked an impe- 
cunious younger son, “it aggravates a fellow to 
see Davenant take things so quietly. He doesn’t 
even look cheerful. He doesn’t invite the confi- 
dence of his necessitous friends. Such a knight 
of the rueful countenance would hardly stand a 
pony. And he won't play whist, or touch a bill- 
iard cue—quite an unapproachable beast.” 

A man can not be lucky in all things. Sir 
Cyprian had set his life upon a cast, and the for- 
tune of the game had been against him. The 
inheritance of this unexpected wealth seemed to 
him almost a useless and trivial stroke of fate. 
What could it avail him now? It could not give 
him Constance Clanyarde, or even restore the 
good old house in which his father and mother 
had lived and died. Time had set a gulf between 
him and happiness, and the fortune that came 
too late seemed rather the stroke of some mocking 
and ironical Fate than the gift of a benevolent 
destiny. He came back from Africa like a man 
who lives a charmed life, escaping all manner of 
perils, from the gripe of marsh fever to the jaws 
of crocodiles; while men who had valued exist- 
ence a great deal more than he had done had suc- 
cumbed and left their bones to bleach upon the 
sands of the Goid Coast, or to rot in a stagnant 
swamp. Cyprian Davenant had returned to find 
the girl he loved the wife of the man he most 
disliked. He heard of her marriage more in sor- 
row than in anger. He had not expected to find 
her free. His knowledge of Lord Clanyarde’s 
character had assured him that his lordship’s 
beautiful daughter would be made to marry well. 
No fair Circassian, reared by admiring and ex- 
pectant relatives in the seclusion of her Cauca- 
sian home, fattened upon milk and almonds to 
the standard of Oriental beauty, and in due course 
to be carried to the slave-market, had ever been 
brought up with a more specific intention than 
that which had ruled Lord Cianyarde in the edu- 
cation of his daughters. They had all done well. 
He spent very little of his time at Marchbrook 
nowadays, his wife having died shortly after Con- 
stance’s marriage, but dawdled away life agreea- 
bly at his daughters’ winter houses out of the 
season, at his clubs in the season, and felt that 
his mission had been accomplished. No father 
had ever done more for his children, and they 
had cost him very little. What a comfort to 
have been blest with lovely marriageable daugh- 
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ters, instead of lubberly sons, squatting on a fa- 
ther’s shoulders like the old man of the mount- 
ain, thought Lord Clanyarde, when he had leisure 
to reflect upon his lot. 

After that one visit in Park Lane, Sir Cyprian 
Davenant had studiously avoided Mrs. Sinclair. 
He had very little inclination for society, and al- 
though his friends were ready to make a fash- 
ionable lion of him upon the strength of his Af- 
rican explorations, he had strength of mind 
enough to refuse all manner of flattering invita- 
tions, and innumerable introductions to people 
who were dying to know him. 

He took a set of chambers in one of the streets 
between the Strand and the river, surrounded 
himself with the books he loved, and set about 
writing the history of his travels. He had no 
desire to achieve fame by book-making, but a 
man must do something with his life. Sir Cyp- 
rian felt himself too old or too unambitious to 
enter one of the learned professions ; and he felt 
himself without motive for sustained industry. 
He had an income that sufficed for all his de- 
sires. He would write his book, tell the world 
the wonders he had seen, and then go back to 
Africa and see more wonders, and perhaps leave 
his bones along the road, as some of his fellow- 
travelers had done. 

He heard of Constance Sinclair—heard of her 
as one of the lights in fashion’s sidereal -stem 
—holding her own against all competi.ors. He 
saw her once or twice, between five and six on a 
June afternoon, when the carriages were creep- 
ing slowly along the Ladies’ Mile, and the high- 
mettled horses champing their bits and tugging 
at their bearing reins in sheer desperation at be- 
ing compelled to this snail’s pace. He saw her 
looking her loveliest, and concluded that she was 
happy. She had all things that were reckoned 
good in her world. Why should he suppose there 
was any thing wanting to her content ?. 

The lawyer’s letter which told him of old Col- 
onel Gryffin’s death, and the will which bequeathed 
to him the bulk of the old man’s fortune, found 
Sir Cyprian in his quiet chambers near the river, 
smoking the cigar of peace over the last new 
treatise on metaphysics by a German philoso- 
pher. Lady Davenant had been a Miss Gryffin, 
and the favorite niece of this ancient Anglo-In- 
dian Colonel Gryffin, who had lived and died a 
bachelor. Sir Cyprian had a faint recollection of 
seeing a testy old gentleman with a yellow com- 
plexion at Davenant in his nursery days, and hav- 
ing been told to call the old gentleman “ uncle,” 
whereupon he had revolted openly, and had de- 
clined to confer that honor upon such a wizened 
and tawny-complexioned atomy as the little old 
gentleman in question. 

“My uncles are big,” he said. “ You're too 
little for an uncle.” 

Soon afterward the queer old figure had melt- 
ed out of the home picture. Colonel Gryffin had 
gone back to the Lincolnshire fens, and his an- 
cient missals and incunabula, and had lived so 
remote an existence that the chief feeling caused 
by his death was astonishment at the discovery 
that he had been so long alive. 

Messrs. Dott and Gowunn, a respectable firm 
of family solicitors in Lincoln’s Inn, begged to 
inform Sir Cyprian Davenant that his great-uncle, 
on the maternal side, Colonel Gryffin, of Hobart 
Hall, near Hammerfield, Lincolnshire, had ap- 
pointed him residuery legatee and sole executor 
to his will. Sir Cyprian was quite unmoved by 
the announcement. Residuary legatee might 
mean a great deal, or it might mean very little. 
He had a misty recollection of being told that 
Colonel Gryffin was rich, and was supposed to 
squander untold sums upon Gutenberg Bibles, 
and other amiable eccentricities of a bookish 
man. He had never been taught to expect any 
inheritance from this ancient bachelor, and he 
supposed him for many years laid at rest under 
the daisies of his parish church-yard. 

The residuary legateeship turned out to mean 
a very handsome fortune. The missals and Bi- 
bles and antique Books of Hours, the Decameron, 
and the fine old Shakspeare, were put up to auc- 
tion—by desire of the testator—and were sold 
for twice and three times the sums the old Col- 
onel had paid for them. In a word, Sir Cyprian 
Davenant, who had esteemed himself passing rich 
upon four hundred a year, stood possessed of a 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds. 

It came too late to buy him the desire of his 
heart, and, not being able to win for him this one 
blessing, it seemed almost useless. 

James Wyatt was one of the first to congratu- 
late Sir Cyprian upon this change of fortune. 

“A pity the old gentleman did not die before 
you went to Africa,” he said, sympathetically. 
“It would have squared things for you and Miss 
Clanyarde.” 

“Miss Clanyarde made a very good marriage,” 
answered Cyprian, too proud to bare his old 
wound even to friendly James Wyatt. “She is 
happy.” 

Mr. Wyatt shrugged his shoulders dubiously. 

“ Who knows?” he said. ‘“ Wesee our friends’ 
lives from the outside, and, like a show at a fair, 
the outside is always the best part of the per- 
formance.” 

This happened while Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair were 
at Schénesthal. Soon came the tidings of Baby 
Christabel’s fate, briefly told in a newspaper par- 
agraph, and Cyprian Davenant’s heart bled for 
the woman he had once loved. He was not a 
little surprised when James Wyatt called upon 
him one day in November and told him he was 
going down to Davenant, where there was to be a 
houseful of company. 

“So soon after the little girl’s death ?” exclaim- 
ed Sir Cyprian. 

“ Yes, it is rather soon, no doubt. But they 
would be moped to death at Davenant without 
people. Sackcloth and ashes are quite out of 
fashion, you see. People don’t go in for intense 
mourning nowadays.” 

“People have hearts, I suppose, even in the 





nineteenth century,” said Sir Cyprian, somewhat 
bitterly. “I should have thought Mrs. Sinclair 
would have felt the loss of her little girl very 
deeply.” 

“We don’t know what she may feel,” returned 
Wyatt. “Gilbert likes his own way.” 

“You don’t mean to say that he ill-uses his 
wife?” asked Sir Cyprian, alarmed. 

“Til-usage is a big word. We don’t employ it 
nowadays,” replied Mr. Wyatt, with his imper- 
turbable smile. “Gilbert Sinclair is my client, 
and an excellent one, as you know. It would ill 
become me to disparage him, but I must admit 
that he and Mrs. Sinclair are not the happiest 
couple whose domestic hearth I have ever sat by. 
She had some secret grief even before the death 
of her child, and made up for being very brilliant 
in society by being exceedingly dull at home. I 
don’t expect to find her very lively now that she 
has lost the only being she really cared for. She 
absolutely worshiped that child.” 

This conversation gave Sir Cyprian Davenant 
material for much sad thought. To know that 
Constance was unhappy seemed to bring her near- 
er to him. It brought back the thought of the 
old days when those irnocent eyes had looked 
into his, eloquent with unconscious love, when 
Constance Clanyarde had given him her heart 
without thought for to-morrow, happy in the 
knowledge that she was loved, believing her lover 
strong to conquer Fate and Fortune. And he 
had brought the chilly light of worldly wisdom to 
bear on this dream of Arcady. He had been 
strong, self-denying, and had renounced his own 
happiness in the hope of securing hers. And 
now Fate laughed him to scorn with this gift of 
vain riches; and he found that his worldly wis- 
dom had been supreme folly. 

“What a self-sufficient fool, what an idiot, I 
have been!” he said to himself, in an agony of 
remorse. “ And now what atonement can I make 
to her for my folly? Can I defend her from 
the purse-proud snob she has been sold to? can 
I save her wounded heart one pang? can I be 
near her in her hour of misery, or offer one drop 
of comfort from a soul overflowing with tender- 
ness and pity? No; to approach her is to do her 
a wrong. But I can watch at a distance, per- 
haps. I may use other eyes. My money may be 
of some use in buying her faithful service from 
others. God bless her! I consecrate my days to 
her service ; distant or near I will be her friend 
and her defender.” 

Two days later Sir Cyprian met Lord Clanyarde 
at that nobleman’s favorite club. It was a club 
which Cyprian Davenant rarely used, although he 
had been a member ever since his majority, and 
it may be that he went out of his beaten track 
in the hope of encountering Constance Sinclair’s 
father. y 

Lord Clanyarde was very cordial and compli- 
mentary upon his friend’s altered fortunes. 

“You must feel sorry for having parted with 
Davenant,” he said, “ when you might so easily 
have kept it.” 

“Davenant is rather too big for a confirmed 
bachelor.” 

“True, it would have been a white elephant, I 
dare say. Sinclair has improved the place con- 
siderably. You ought to come down and have a 
look at it. I’m going to Marchbrook to shoot 
next week. Come and stay with me,” added Lord 
Clanyarde, with heartiness, not at all prepared to 
be taken at his word. 

“T shall be charmed,” said Sir Cyprian, to his 
lordship’s infinite astonishment. 

People generally took his invitations for what 
they were worth, and declined them. But here 
was a man fresh from the centre of Africa, who 
hardly understood the language of polite society. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
“AT MERLIN’S FEET THE WILY VIVIEN LAY.” 


ALL went merrily at Davenant during the brief 
bleak days of November and December, though 
the master of the house was not without his bur- 
den of secret cark and care. That magnificent 
iron and coal producing estate in the north had 
not been yielding quite so much hard cash as its 
owner expected from it lately. Strikes and trade- 
unionism had told upon Mr. Sinclair’s income. 
The coal market had fluctuated awkwardly. Bel- 
gium had been tapping the demand for iron. 
There was plenty of money coming in, of course, 
from Gilbert’s large possessions ; but unfortunate- 
ly there was also a great deal going out. The 
Newmarket stables had cost a small fortune, the 
Newmarket horses had been unlucky, and Gil- 
bert’s book for the last three or four seasons had 
been a decided failure. 

“The fact is, Wyatt,” he remarked to that con- 
fidential adviser one dull afternoon over a téte-d- 
téte game at billiards, “I’m spending too much 
money.” 

“Have you only just found that out?” 
the solicitor, with a calm sneer 

“The purchase of this confounded place took 
too much of my capital, and these strikes and lock- 
outs coming on the top of it—” 

“Not to mention your vicious habit of plun- 
ging,” remarked Mr. Wyatt, parenthetically, tak- 
ing a careful aim at the distant red. 

“Have very nearly stumped me.” 

“Why not sell Davenant? You don’t want 
such a big barrack of a place, and—Mrs, Sinclair 
isn’t happy here.” 

“No,” said Gilbert, with a smothered oath ; 
“the associations are too tender.” 

“T could get you a purchaser to-morrow.” 

“Yes, at a dead loss,no doubt. You fellows 
live by buying and selling, and you don’t care 
how much your client loses by a transaction that 
brings grist to your mill.” 

“T can get you the money you gave for Dave- 
nant, timber and all.” 

“Who's your purchaser 

“]’d rather not mention his name yetawhile. He 


asked 
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is a quiet party, and wouldn’t like to be talked 
about.” 

“T understand. Some city cad who has made 
his money in the zoological line.” 

“ How zoological ?” 

“ Bulling and bearing. Well, if those beastly 
colliers hold out much longer, he may have Dave- 
nant and welcome. But he must take my new 
furniture at a valuation. I’ve paid no end of 
money for it.” 

“ What did you do with the old Jacobean oak ?” 

“ Oh, the old sticks are put away somewhere, i 
believe, in lofts and lumber-rooms and servants’ 
bedrooms.” 

Some of Mr. Sinclair's other guests dropped 
into the billiard-room at this juncture, and there 
was no more said about the sale of Davenant. 

Nobody —not even his worst enemy, and no 
doubt among his numerous friends he had sever- 
al foes—could deny Mr. Wyatt’s merits as a guest 
in a country-house. He was just the kind of man 
to keep things going—a past master in all social 
accomplishments—and Gilbert Sinclair graciously 
allowed him to take the burden of amusing every 
body upon his shoulders, while the master of the 
house went his own way, and hunted or shot at 
his own pleasure. Mr. Sinclair liked to fill his 
house with people, but he had no idea of sacri- 
ficing his own inclination to their entertainment ; 
he thought he did quite enough for them in giv- 
ing them what he elegantly called “the run of 
their teeth,” and the free use of his second-rate 
hunters. 

On Mr. Wyatt, therefore, devolved the duty of 
keeping things going—devising the day’s amuse- 
ments, protecting the ladies of the party from 
the selfishness of neglectful and unappreciative 
mankind, arranging picnic luncheons in keepers’ 
lodges, at which the fair sex might assist, finding 
safe mounts for those aspiring damsels who want- 
ed to ride to hounds, planning private theatricals, 
and stimulating the musical members of the so- 
ciety to the performance of part songs in a busi- 
ness-like and creditable manner. 

He had done all these things last winter and 
the winter before, but on those occasions he had 
been aided in his task. Constance Sinclair had 
given him her hearty co-operation. She had play- 
ed her part of hostess with grace and spirit—had 
allowed no cloud of thought or memory to ob- 
scure the brightness of the present moment. She 
had given herself up, heart and soul, to the duties 
of her position, and her friends had believed her 
to be the happiest of women, as well as the most 
fortunate. To seem thus had cost her many an 
effort; but she had deemed this one of her obli- 
gations as Gilbert Sinclair's wife. 

Now all was changed. Her husband had been 
obeyed ; but that obedience was all which Con- 
stance Sinclair's sense of duty could now compel. 
She sat like a beautiful statue at the head of her 
husband’s table, she moved about among her 
guests with as little part in their pleasures and 
amusements as if she had been a picture on the 
wall—courteous to all, but familiar with none, she 
seemed to live apart from her surroundings—a 
strange and silent life, whose veil of shadow even 
sympathy failed to penetrate. Mrs. Millamount, 
not unkindly, despite her frivolity, had tried to 
get Constance to talk of her bereavement, but the 
wounded heart was galled by the gentlest touch. 

“It’s very kind of you,” she said, divining her 
friend’s motive, “ but I'd rather not talk of her. 
Nothing can ever lessen my grief, and I like best 
to keep it quite to myself.” 

“How you must hate us all for being here!” 
said Mrs. Millamount, moved with compunction at 
the incongruity between that houseful of company 
and the mother’s desolate heart. “It seems quite 
abominable for us to be thinking of nothing but 
pleasure while you bear your burden alone.” 

“Nobody could divide it with me,” answered 
Constance, gently. “ Pray do not trouble yourself 
about my sorrows. If I could hide them better, I 
would. Gilbert likes to be surrounded with pleas- 
ant faces, and I am very glad that he should be 
pleased.” 

“She’s quite too good to live,” remarked the 
sprightly Mrs. Millamount to her friend Lady 
Loveall, that evening. “But do you know I’m 
afraid there’s something a little wrong here,” and 
Flora Millamount touched her ivory forehead sug- 
gestively with the tip of her Watteau fan. 

James Wyatt was not a sportsman. He was an 
excellent judge of a horse, rode well, and knew as 
much about guns as the men who were continual- 
ly handling them, but he neither shot nor hunted, 
and he had never been known to speculate upon 
the turf. These things were for his clients—a 
very pretty way of running through handsome 
fortunes and bringing their owners to the Jews— 
not for him. He could take his amusement out 
of other men’s follies and remain wise himself. 
Life to him was an agreeable and instructive spec- 
tacle, which he assisted at as comfortably as he 
heard Don Giovanni from his stall in the third 
row ; and when the foul fiend of insolvency whisk- 
ed off one of his dearest friends to the infernal 
regions where bankrupts and outlaws inhabit, he 
felt what a nice thing it was to be only a specta- 
tor of the great drama. 

Not being a sportsman, Mr. Wyatt had a good 
deal of time to himself at Davenant despite his 
general usefulness. There were rainy mornings 
when the men were out shooting, and the "bus 
had not yet started for the point of rendezvous 
with the ladies and the luncheon. These leisure 
hours Mr. Wyatt improved by strolling about the 
corridors, looking at the old pictures, for the 
most part in that meditative mood in which a 
man sees very little of the picture he seems to 
contemplate, and occasionally by a quiet flirtation 
with Melanie Duport. That young person had 
plenty of leisure for perambulating the corridors 
between breakfast and dinner. Mrs. Sinclair was 
by no means an exacting mistress, and Melanie’s 
life at Davenant was one of comparative idleness. 
Her superiority of mind showed itself in a calm 
contempt for her fellow-servants, and she was 
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rarely to be found in the servants’ rooms. She 
preferred the retirement of her own bed-chamber, 
and a French novel lent her by that good-natured 
Mr. Wyatt, who had always a supply of the new- 
est and worst Parisian literature in his port 
manteau. On this dull December morning, a 
day of gray clouds and frequent showers, Mr. 


Wyatt stood before a doubtful Vandyck, smoking | 


meditatively, and apparently absorbed in a crit- 
ical examination of Prince Rupert’s slouched 
beaver and ostrich plume, when Melanie’s light, 
quick step and tripping French walk at the oth- 
er end of the gallery caught his ear. 

He turned slowly round to meet her, puffing 
lazily at his cigar. 

“Eh, la belle,” he exclaimed, “even an English 
December does not dim the lustre of those south- 
ern eyes.” 

“TI was born in the Quartier Latin, and my 
parents were all that there is of the most Paris- 
ian,” answered Melanie, scornfully. 

“Then you must have stolen those eyes of 
yours from one of the Murillos in the Louvre. 
What news, little one ?” 

“Only that I find myself more and more weary 
of this great barrack.” 

“Come, now, Melanie, you must confess you 
have a good time of it here.” 

“Oh, as for that, perhaps I ought not to com 
plain. My mistress is very gentle, too gentle; it 
gnaws me to the heart to see her silent grief. 
That preys upon my mind.” 

Here Melanie squeezed out a tear, which she 
removed from her pearl-powdered cheek—a very 
sallow cheek under the powder —daintily with 
the corner of a hem-stitched handkerchief. 

“You are too compassionate, little one,” said 
Mr. Wyatt, putting his arm round her waist con- 
solingly. Perhaps he had gone a little too far 
with these leisure half hours of flirtation. He 
had an_idea that the girl was going to be trou- 
blesome. Tears augured mischief. 

“C’est dommage,” murmured Melanie; “I have 
the heart too tender.” 

“Don’t fret, my angel. See here, pretty one, 
I have brought you another novel,” taking a pa- 
per-covered book from his pocket. 

“ Belot ?” 

“No, Zola.” 

“T don’t want it. I won't read it. Your nov- 
els are full of lies. They describe men who will 
make any sacrifice for the woman they love— 
men who will take a peasant girl from her hovel, 
or a grisette from her garret, and make her a 
queen. There are no such men. I don’t believe 
in them,” cried the girl, passionately, her eyes 
flashing fire. 

“Don’t be angry, Melanie. Novels would be 
dull if they told only the truth.” 

“They would be very amusing if they de- 
scribed men of your pattern,” retorted Melanie. 
“Men who say sweet things without meaning 
them, who flatter every woman they talk to, 
who turn a foolish girl’s head with their pretty 
speeches and caressing ways, and then laugh at 
her folly. Yes, as you are laughing at me,” 
cried Melanie, exasperated by Mr. Wyatt's placid 
smile. 

“No, my sweet, I am only admiring you,” he 
replied, calmly. “What have I done to raise 
this tempest ?” 

“What have you done?” cried Melanie, and 
then burst into tears, real tears this time, which 
seriously damaged the pearl-powder. “Iam sure 
I don’t know why I should care so much for 
you. You are not handsome. You are not even 
young.” 

“Perhaps not, but I am very agreeable,” said 
James Wyatt, complacently. “Don’tcry, ma belle ; 
only be patient and reasonable, and perhaps I 
shall be able to prove to you some day that there 
are men, real, living men, who are capable of any 
sacrifice for the woman they love.” 

Melanie allowed herself to be appeased by this 
rather vague speech, but she was only half con- 
vinced. 

“Tell me only one thing,” she said. ‘“ Who is 
that lady I saw at Schénesthal? and why were 
you so anxious to please her?” 

James Wyatt’s smooth face clouded at this 
question. 

“She is related to me, and I knew she had 
been badly used. Hush, my dear, walls have 
ears. There are things we mustn’t talk about 
here.” 

“ What is the lady’s real name ?” 

“Madame Chose. She comes of the oldest 
branch of the family—altogether grande dame, I 
assure you.” 

“T wish she would take me into her service.” 
“Why, you are better off here than with 
her.” 

“T don’t think so. I should see more of you 
if I lived with that lady.” 

“There you are wrong. 
very rarely.” 

“T don’t believe you.” 

“Melanie, that’s extremely rude.” 

“T believe that you are passionately in love 
with that lady, and that is why—” 

“ Not another word,” exclaimed James Wyatt ; 
“there’s the luncheon bell, and I must be off 
You'd better take Zola. You'll find him more 
amusing than the talk in the servants’ hall.” 

Melanie took the volume sullenly, and walked 
away without a word. 

“ What a little spitfire ! mused Mr. Wyatt, as 
he went slowly down the wide oak staircase 
“She has taken my pretty speeches seriously, 
and means to make herself obnoxious. This 
comes of putting one’s self in the power of the ir 
ferior sex. If I had trusted a man—as I trusted 
that girl—it would have been a simple matter of 
business. He would have been extortionate, per 
haps, and there an end. But Mademoiselle Du 
port makes it an affair of the heart, and I dave 
say will worry my life out before I have done 
with her.” 


” 


I see Madame Chose 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE 

Messrs. C. G. MAYNARD, of Newtonville, Mas 
sachusetts, and W. F. Parker, of West Meriden, 
Connecticut, are about undertaking an investi- 
gation of the natural history of the Bahama Is!- 
ands, which promises to be of great interest to 
science in view of the fact that, with the excep- 
tion of the examination made by Dr. Henry 
Bryant, of Boston, but little has been done in 
this respect since the time of CaTesny, whose 
work was published nearly one hundred and 
fifty years ago. 

These gentlemen propose to fit out a yacht in 
Boston, suitably equipped ana provisioned, and 
send her to the Gulf of Mexico, there to embark 
some time in the month ot October, and to make 
a minute investigation of the natural history of 
each island, obtaining specimens of its land fauna 
and of the inhabitants of the waters along their 
shores. They will be accompanied by several 
assistants, and hope to make very large collec 
tions of all kinds. Dr. Lewis E. Sturtevant, 
of Boston, will accompany the expedition for the 
purpose especially of assisting Mr. Marynarp in 
making drawings and dissections on the spot of 
the various animals. 


A meeting of the National Academy of Sci 
ence will be held at the University of Pennsyl 
vania in Philadelphia, beginning on the 17th of 
October, on which occasion five new members 
willbe balloted for. 


The Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
yhia has lately published a Centennial Guide- 
300k to its museum for the benefit of its nu 

merous visitors, among them many foreigners 
of eminence in science. This consists of three 
parts, the first being the cuide proper, in which 
the cases are taken up in their serial order and 
the general contents enumerated; the second 
part contains a history of the growth of the 
museum of the Academy, considered systemat 
ically, and the third is a summary history of the 
rise, progress, and present condition of the Acad- 
emy. 

As we have already informed our readers, this 
eminent institution has within a few months 
past taken possession of its new building at the 
corner of Nineteenth Street and Race, and prom 
ises to enter upon a new stage of prosperity and 
development. 


The forty-eighth annual session of the British 
Association took place at Glasgow on the 6th of 
September, under the presidency of Professor 
Anprews, of Belfast As usual, many distin 
guished men of science were present from abroad, 
and in every respect the occasion was, perhaps, 
of more than average interest. The addresses 
of the president of the Association and of the 
presidents of the several sections, as usual, were 
occupied with the summing up of the progress 
of science in various branches, and one by Sir 
WILLIAM THOMSON was especially interesting to 
Americans from the eulogistical account which 
he gave of his recent visit to the United States, 
and of his impressions of the leading men of sci 
ence in this country. 

It will be remembered that Sir Wriiiam was 
president of the group of judges at the Centen 
nial having charge of instruments of precision, 
the duties connected with which position he 
performed with his accustomed energy and abil 
ity. The impression which he left behind him 
was an extremely agreeable one. 

Cape Town is to hold a South African Inter 
national Exhibition in February, and the occa 
sion promises to present a very interesting pix 
ture of the present resources and industries of 
that part of the world. 





A very useful book for ornithologists has late 
ly been published in London by Mr. Apo.rn 

OUCARD, entitled Catalogus Avium hujusque 
descriptorum, and intended to enumerate all the 
presumably authentic species described to the 
year 1876. The work foots up 2456 genera and 
11,021 species, the name, authority, and locality 
of each species being given. 

M. Bovucarp is a well-known naturalist, and 
at one time a large dealer in specimens of natu 
ral history both in Paris and London, and he has 
devoted himself almost exclusively to the collec- 
tion of materials for a descriptive work on the 
genera and species of birds, to be illustrated by 
at least one good figure of each genus. His own 
private collection already numbers 4000 species 
of the passerine birds, and he is constantly add 
ing to it. He is at present in the United States, 
studying the collections at the Centennial and 
the types in public and private museums in this 
country. 

From a summary of recent advices from Col 
onel Goxupon, dated Lardo, June 24, 1876, we 
learn that the White Nile splits up into two 
branches a little south of Lake Albert Nyanza 
One branch flows past Lardo to Khartoum; the 
other, the newly discovered arm, flows north 
west, and joins one of the five rivers which flow 
into the Bahr Gazelle. This river, in its turn, 
enters the Lardo Khartoum branch of the Nile 
In the old branch navigation is stopped by the 
Fola rapids, which prevent any steamer passing 
from Khartoum to Lake Nyanza. If the rumor 
is true that the recently found branch is nav 
gable, Colonel GORDON’S vessels will be able to 
steam from Khartoum to Nyanza. Should this 
be the case, all the previous military stations 
established by Colonel Gorpon between Lardo 
and the lake will have been to no purpose, and 
fresh stations must be formed along the Bah: 
Gazelle and the newly discovered branch of the 
White Nile. Colonel Gorpown is now busily en- 
gaged in the solution of this problem 


Nature publishes an account of the doings of 
the Norwegian North Atlantic expedition up to 
the 27th of July, in which it is stated that the 
season 80 far had been extreme ly adve ree to the 
most satisfactory working of the vessel and its 
apparatus, no less than five severe storms, with 
a wind velocity of forty-five miles an hour, hay 
ing been experienced in the month of July, al 
lowing deep-sea work to be 
daring the short intervals. In latitude 68° 10, 
longitude 1° 30, a sounding was made in 1050 
fathoms, giving a temperature under 32° below 
300 fathoms, and somewhat similar temperatures 
were found at the same depth at other points. 

At the latest dates the expedition expected to 
remain at Reikiavik five or six days for coaling 


prosec ited only 
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and for magnetic base o! lla yany 
magnetic observations had been obtain il #ea, 
the weather having been so boisterous The 
Original intention of making a circuit of leeland 


had been abandoned for a similar reason 

An interesting report is published by the Ey 
gineer Bureau of the War De partment, giving 
the results of the 


investigations made by Mr 
ABERT into the navigability of the coasts of 
North and South Caro i Besides much val- 
uable information in refer e to the currents 
and channels, Mr. Anenr | ena comparison 
between the gales experier | along the coast 
and the movements of sand | hes and sand 
dunes, The prevailing course of the slow move 
ments to which these sands are subjected is 
known to be toward the southwest, under the 


influence of heavy northeast winds 


The University of Upsal celebrated in Septem 
ber, 1876, the four-hundredth anvive: y of its 
foundation. 

The third number of the Bulletin of the Nut 
tall Ornithological Club and Quarterly Journal 
of Ornithology has just been published, and con 


tains several interesting papers Among them 
is one on the decrease of birds in Massachusetts, 
by Mr. J. A. ALLEN, which he shows in many 
cases to have been entirely independent of the 
destruction of the birds by human agencies 
Dr. Coves treats of the question of the normal 
number of primary quills in the oscine group 


of birds, and Mr. Wintiam Brewster cives an 
interesting account of the habits of the yellow- 


bellied wood pr cker 


In the report just published by the Engineer 
Bureau of the War Department of Simpson's 
explorations in Utah in 1859 is a memoir on the 


| meteorological observations and hypsometrical 





results by Henny ENce_mann. In computing 
his altitudes, Mr. ENGELMANN has adopted in 
substance the method of Lieutenant AnsorrT, as 
detailed in the sixth volume of the Pacitie Rail- 
road reports 

Corrections for the horary oscillations of bar 


ometric pressure are given for ten stations in 


the interior of the continent, but the corrections 
for abnormal variations of atmospheric pressure 
are not entirely satisfactory Better ones could 
probably have been obtained by making some 
use of the extensive system of observations at 
that time being carried out at the Smithsonian 


stations and at those of the Surgeon-General'’s 
office Corrections for the hourly variations of 
temperature are also given for eight stations 


As a base station Camp Floyd has been adopted, 
the altitude of which is stated to be 4860 feet 
a result which, however, may be in error by 


fifty feet on ac 
rection for aqueous vapor and other sources of 
uncertainty Among interesting 
ical phenomena, the dryness of the air, the local 
winds called cafon wind md the local whirl 


winds are especially noticed 


ount of the neglect of the cor 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 

A tarrie bright-eyed four-year-old boy, upon hearing 
hie father read the touching story of Joan of Arc, was 
greatiy moved ty } ea triaie but when the part 
wae react where ehe wae about to be burned to 
death at the etake, the poor ttle fe we 1 not COT. 
tain himeelf , but sobbingly clutched his parent's 
irm, and wit yr tears running down his pl imp 
cheeks, cried, “* But, papa, w-h-ere were the police 7” 

_— 
“ Frank,” eald an affectionate mother the other day 


to a promising “if you don't stop emoking and 


reading #0 mu 





you Will get #0 alter a while that you 
won't care any thir about work * Mother,” re plied 
the hopeful, leisurely removing a very long cigar, “I 
have it so DOW 
a 
Br Liant P r The diamond flelda 
- 

An old farmer said to his sone ‘ Bove, don't you 
ever epekerlate r wait for esuthin to turn up rou 
might as w »an’ eit down on a stone the middle 
of a medder, with a pail atwixt ¥ r jews, a wait tor 
a cow to back up to you to be milked 

oe 

An intelligent youth, recently engaged ommer- 
cial office, made pping | { “¢ ty” bar 
rela of flour rca lhisa t to an 
error in the epe ne of forty “5 ‘ replied 
the promising clerk, “1 left out tt h 


Tur onty Powrnr I 
earth that can make & woman indifierent to her per- 
sonal appearance 
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Tus weaxw Wraerou Mr. Dor) « hurried into the 
house, and exclaimed, “I've got another, dear—a 
good one. If you € ym th top of act spire on 
the back of a goose, vw } ‘ Mra 
Dorkine thought she'd jump do " down the 
lightning conductor, fly down on the goose, fall down, 
and ther ave it ; “WwW { wat i to get 
oon, you could pick it off the back of the goose,” said 
Mr. Dorkine, exultantly 

= 
Common Maur “waTION—Too long a tongue. 
o 

Another lazy man has been found: he le » Weat- 
ern paper. He «pelle photograph “ 4t f There 
have been only thr " One Kaneas and 
dated hix letters “ 11 worth,” another # \rennessee 
* 10aC,” and the other wrote Wyat ya 

= 

New Nawr Paris bille of fare call frogs “ fresh. 

water chicket 
= 

Wrrnorr Leave The fat? { Dorabella recently 
found that girl's handset { =n eof a beautif 
tea-roae on wt hl ‘ " My 
dear,” he said ntit t to pick one of 
those flowers wit! t : Yes, papa,” sald she ; 
“bot all these ul e! 

- 

Roreu o- a “Can you epell donk with one 
letter ank i * your man of a br t girl. 
“Yeu,” 8 ADew ' 

= 

Lovive Hvenaxp.—A lady who was suffers nder 
a slight tndispos n tokl her hue tha vas with 
the eateost difficu vy al « r 1 *) ft ’ 
distressed her exceeding!|y “lw ttry, my ar, 
soothingly responded the hus 

— 
Eprrontat. Bart.—A paper “oot Weet” has the fol- 
lowing notice a. notices fr re where no 
cake ia sent will he set type, and 
poked in an outlar lieh cor rott r Where a 
handsome plece of cak nt, th “ bee t 
conepi yusly in la ttere: when oves or other 
, | ’ 
bride favors are added, a piece of illustrative poetry 
will be given in addition. W hen, however, the editor 
attends at the ceremony in person, and kisses the 


bride, it will have especial notice—very large type, and 
the most appropriate poetry that can be begged, bor- 
rowed, or stolen.” 
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THE TIME HAS COME. WE MUST | ee 
MEET FURCE wits FORCE. TO _ VSS ees 
THE BAYONET, WE MUST OPPOSE THE | Se he eee 
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TO.SAVE REPUBLICAN INSTITUTIONS!!!) 
AND DEMOCRACY IN THE UNITED 
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THE LORELEI. 

A RHINE LEGEND. 
Yonper we see it from the steamer’s deck, 
The haunted Mountain of the Lorelei 
The o’erhanging crags sharp-cat against a sky 
Clear as a sapphire without flaw or fleck. 
"Twas here the siren lay in wait to wreck 
The fisher-lad. At dusk, as he passed by, 
Perchance he’d hear her tender, amorous sigh; 
And, seeing the wondrous whiteness of her neck, 
Perchance would halt, and lean toward the shore : 
Then she, by that soft magic which she had, 
Would lure him, and in gossamers of her hair 
Gold upon gold, would wrap him o’er and o'er: 
Wrap him, and sing to him, and set him mad, 
Then drag him down to no man knoweth where. 

T. B. Auprica. 


THE DESTROYERS OF OUR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

TuereE can be no doubt that the sleepless ene- 
mies of the schools and of American 
education hope to win their most important vic- 
tory in the Centennial year of the Republic, un- 
der the guidance of Mr. Titpex, Archbishop 
Purce.t may labor to conceal the intense hostility 
of his Church to the spread of knowledge, may 
assert that the “ Catholic prelates”’ are not un- 
willing to suffer, at least for a time, the existence 
of unsectarian and public teaching, but he can 
not hide from the people and the teacher the un- 
changing resolution of the Papal Church to con- 
trol both. It may be willing, perhaps, to waive 
for the moment its claim of supremacy, to avoid 
a question that may injure the prospects of the 
Democratic party, to gratify Mr. Ti.pen and its 
political leaders by an appearance of toleration ; 
but every Roman Catholic priest or prelate knows 
in his heart that the American common schools 
are destined to destruction whenever the Papal 
Church obtains the power, and that the ruling 
faction of his denomination and its infallible head 
have long ago resolved upon their ruin. They 

*are willing to wait. They do not care to press 
the matter until after the election. Even Bishop 
M‘Qvaip has been silenced, and Bishop Ryan no 
long: r declaims against the “ American 
ries of sin.” MAavnrice pi 
to press the formation of a “ Catholic party,” and 
the Catholic Telegraph is patient and subdued. 
The golden moment seems near at hand ; the pa- 
pal prelates silently watch their prey, and should 
they be able to elect Mr. TiLpEN to the Presidency, 
they need fear no further trouble in educational 
matters. Aided by the national government in 
every State, and ruling by every desperate and 
subtle means, by bribes and flatteries, by menaces 
and intrigue, it will not be difficult for the foreign 
Church to strike at the firm foundations of Amer- 
ican education, and inflict a lasting insult upon 
the principles of American freedom. 

Few who have not looked carefully at the mat- 
ter can have understood how perfectly Mr. TILDEN, 
if elected, will be under the control of the papal 
prelates. To them and to the rifles of his South- 
ern confederates he will owe his election. Only 
the close union of all the Roman Catholic voters 
in the Northern cities can give him a single North- 
ern Siate. In New York and Brooklyn, where the 
ultramontane priests and politicians have their 
strongest influence, not far from hundred 
thousand Roman Catholic votes will be given for 
the man whom their Church approves. Here is 
the very centre and heart of the whole Democrat- 
ic party, and here the bitterest enemies of the 

hools have long ruled. If they have 

not destroved them long ago, divided the school 
fun 1, compl ted the system of paroc hial schools 
it is because Mr. Titpen and 

his faction were driven from power in 1871 by a 

terrible overthrow, from which he escaped almost 

The Papal 

Church, conscious of his value, snatched him from 

the general wreck of reputations, and made him 

a Governor. It is easy to see why Mr. Titpen 

in its hands. 


common 


semina- 
Sr. Patats has ceased 


one 





common & 


begun in 1869-70, 


alone in the disguise of a reformer 


must in future be wholly powerless 


But for the papal vote and the “ Catholic” sup- 
port, his own State, New York, would leave him 
in a hopeless minority; it is only upon the 


“Catholic” vote of New York and Brooklyn that 
he relies to counterbalance the dislike which the 
immense majority of his Protestant and unsecta- 
rian fellow-citizens 


his conduct and his principles 


shown toward 
: nor is it the least 
remarkable part of his unscrupulous career that, 


have always 


covered with the odium of a long association with 
our criminal rulers, he should ne anxious to force 
himself into office by the aid of the papal faction 
and the rifles of his Southern friends. To such 
odious means of political advancement one would 


suppose no honest American would consent to 
owe his official rise 

But if in New York Mr. Tipe, his policy and 
his adherents, are so unpopular with all the non- 
sectarian or Protestar section of the people, it 
is scarcely different with him in any other State. 
Far awa Oregon a party exists, Roman Cath- 
olic, ruled by the priests and hating the public 
schoo by its aid Mr. Ticpen hopes to varry the 
State. In Ohio his only strength lies in the sup- 


port of the Catholi Telegraph and the ultramon- 
tane mobs land and Cincinnati. Connect- 
icut he hopes to win by the aid of the bitterest 
enemies of the public schools. If he aspires to 
gain any other Northern State, it can only be 
done by the support of the papal prelates, the 
avowed foes of education. Their journals cele- 
brate him as the friend of the foreign Church, 
and it is safe to say that al! the followers of Bish- 
ops Ryax and M‘Qvam, of Bishops Borcess, Sr. 
Parais, Gimovur, Purcety, of every Roman Cath- 
olic preiate, the avowed enemy of American edu- 
cation, from Oregon to New York, of the Jesuits 
of New Mexico or Cincinnati, will be found labor- 
ing earnestly for the election of Mr.Titpen. His 
party is as clearly a semi-religious one at the 
North as it is Confederate at the South, and the 
aim of all his religious allies is openly avowed. 


of Cle 
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They are leagued together for the destruction of 
the American public schools. This is the pur- 
pose which every “Catholic prelate” has set be- 
fore his followers, and this is the labor in which 
they have found Mr. TrLpen their most useful as- 
sistant. Conscious that they were in a minority 
even in the State of New York without the aid 
of a portion of the non-sectarian or Protestant 
Democracy, our Roman Catholic-politicians have 
never yet ventured to demand openly from the 
Legislature the complete overthrow of the com- 
mon-school system; they have preferred to at- 
tack the schools by less apparent measures. They 
have created a large body of Roman Catholic 
schools, and maintained them at the public ex- 
pense. They have founded a great number of 
educational institutions in New York, professedly 
charitable, which are supported by annual grants 
from the State. They have a Protectory educa- 
ting Roman Catholic children, who are sent thith- 
er from the criminal courts, conducted with un- 
scrupulous energy, defying the law and in plain 
violation of the Constitution, which is constantly 
buying land and enlarging its political power, 
and which is supported by an annual grant of 
$250,000, bestowed upon it by Mr. Trrpen and 
his Democratic friends. Mether Harpy holds 
nearly sixty acres of land in one of the most val- 
uable sections of New York; it is retained for 
school purposes and to educate Roman Catholics ; 
she refuses to pay any taxes, and is sustained by 
the Democratic judges, Close to the Protectory 
is a school or novitiate for the preparation of 
Christian Brothers; its pupils are taken from the 
neighboring asylum; it is apparently supported 
by the same funds; and thus the State not only 
educates 1500 children in the Protectory in the 
Roman Catholic faith, but supplies the rising 
demand for Roman Catholic priests and teach- 
The graduates from the novitiate are made 
teachers in the New York paroc hial schools, or 
possibly may become the future prelates of a 
dominant Church. But so difficult is it to erad- 
icate the early habits of these waifs of society, 
that the police officer, it is stated, has tracked 
more than offender back to the novitiate 
or school for Christian Brothers, where he had 
taken refuge from the vigilance of the law. It 
would be quite impossible even to repeat the long 
list of these Roman Catholic seminaries found- 
ed or sustained by the ultramontane rulers of 
New York. The Orphan Asylum, endowed with 
a grant of the most valuable site in the city and 
a large annual stipend, the Cathedral, the Found- 
ling Asylum, the parochial schools, which Mr. 
TiLpeN helped to plant and foster, and a great 
number of less conspicuous institutions in every 
part of the city and State, have been created by 
toman Catholic influence with the plain design of 
supplanting and enfeebling the common schools. 
Nearly all these grants to Roman Catholic sem- 
inaries have been authorized while Mr. Titpen 
has been the chairman of the Democratic State 
Committee, have been forwarded by his influence, 
and carried through the Legislature by his care. 
Sometimes it has been necessary to purchase Re- 
publican votes ; sometimes even Protestant Dem- 
But 
the astute or pliant chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee has always been able to oblige 
the ruling Church. During the period from Jan- 
uary 1, 1868, te the spring of 1871, when the 
New York 7imes had shaken the supremacy of 
the Ring, it is estimated that a million and a half 
of dollars were given to Roman Catholic institu- 
tions in the city of New York alone. It is prob- 
able that this is far below the sum they really 
And how much they obtained in other 
cities has never been reckoned. A curious state- 
ment, however, is made in Mr. Horxrns’s reply to 
Mr. Titpen’s unscrupulous cluim that he had dur- 
ing his administration lowered the State taxes by 
many millions. Mr. Hopxins shows that when 
the Ring faction, Mr. Tr.pEn’s old companions, 
were driven from power, they were found to have 
taken from the sinking fund at Albany $6,500,000, 
and that a portion of the money had gone to pay 
for “ sectarian appropriations.” 

To complete his subservience to his clerical 
faction, Mr. Tipe, in 1875, signed, and afterward 
defended, the Gray Nuns Bill, by which Roman 
Catholic seminaries were entitled to grant diplo- 
mas to teachers. Upon filing these diplomas in 
the Department of Public Instruction the Roman 
Catholic teacher, without any further examina- 
tion, might be appointed by a Democratic super- 
intendent to any of the schools. It was an acute 
device of the papal priests to obtain in New York 
what they have always been denied in France and 
Germany, and to make Roman Catholic seminaries 
the equals of the normal schools of the State. It 
is easy to see how, under a Democratic rule, the 
common schools would be filled with “ Catholic” 
teachers; how small the chance would be for 
Protestant teachers to obtain employment. The 
Gray Nuns Bill was repealed in opposition to Mr 
Tri_pen’s wish, and to the great satisfaction of the 


ers 


one 


ocrats have made some slight opposition. 


received, 


} 
people. 
Every lesson from the history of modern states 
warns us what must be the fate of education 


where a clerical faction rules. 
ates make no secret of what they will do when 
they have the power They mean to close every 
public school and seize upon the school fund, 
It is their conviction still that their Church is the 
only proper teacher, and that it has the right to 
suppress all other teaching by force. In Spain 
the Catholic government is closing all the Prot- 
estant schools in spite of the protests of Germa- 
ny and England. In France the clerical faction 
threatens ruin at once to free education and the 
republic. Against the free schools of Italy the 
Pope issues his bitterest anathema. In Colombia 
the priests have excited a rebellion, because the 
government at Bogota have striven to plant non- 
sectarian free schools in the worst educated prov- 
inces. In New Mexico the Jesuits seem prepar- 
ing for a similar revolt, and the Revista Catolica 
(August 6, 1876) would have no laws passed but 


The papal prel- 








those its Church approves. Oregon has long 
been agitated by the school question, and its 
children grow up untaught because the papal 
priests drive them away from the non-sectarian 
schools. All over the world this strange conflict 
is raging, and it is the Jesuits who every where 
lead on the attack. “The whole past history of 
the Jesuits,” says the historian Grorr, “ from the 
commencement of their order, betokens an or- 


ganized and systematic teaching of religion not 


for religious ends, but as a means of procuring 
political and social ascendency.” This was said 
of the intrigues of the papal faction in the re- 
public of Switzerland ; it is even still more true 
in our own. The Papal Church has become with 
us a close political organization, moving together 
with signal accuracy, bold, resolute, unsparing ; 
and the plain aim which it sets before its follow- 
ers is the control of American education. What 
other purpose it may have it is too prudent to 
discover ; but we need only look to the history of 
other countries to learn how fatal to freedom 
must be the intermeddling in our domestic pol- 
ities of the foreign priests. It is against the 
common schools that Mr. Trcpen and his clerical 
faction will aim their first blow. Let them re- 
ceive so complete an overthrow in this important 
epoch as shall be final. EvGene Lawrence. 


AN ARTIST’S LOVE STORY. 


“ Turn thy head a little more to the right, Gizia 
cara, and lift thy right hand higher. There! that 
position is excellent. Thou shalt rest in a few 
moments, ben amata.” 

Gigia smiled, to assure the artist that it was 
any thing but wearisome for her to sit to him, and 
then, as if afraid that by her very smiling she 
should disturb her carefully arranged pose, her 
lips closed and assumed a more serious expres- 
sion, though her eyes still shone and sparkled 
with laughter. They fixed themselves on Antonio 
Ferretti’s face, bent so earnestly and lovingly to 
his work. Whenever his gaze met hers, she re- 
tained the same bright look; so soon as his at- 
tention was riveted on the canvas, those black 
eyes of hers changed. They became grave, then 
crafty, and glanced furtively around the room, un- 
easily resting now on one picture, now on another. 

In the silence that followed Antonio’s words, let 
us take a nearer view of the scene. The studio 
is large, well lighted, and cheerful. The floor is 
bare, save for a Turkish rug spread over the small 
platform on which Gigia is sitting, and behind 
which stands a long folding-screen, dark green 
in color, serving the double purpose of forming a 
background for the model and of shutting off all 
draught from the door behind. The ceiling is cov- 
ered with a whole army of Cupids, which An- 
tonio, at the risk of breaking his neck, has placed 
there with his own ready brushes and paints. 

It is more than likely that a New England 
housekeeper would object to his room on the score 
of its being in disorder ; but the confusion at least 
is artistic, and there is no dust allowed to rest on 
any spot. In one corner is a pile of many-colored 
garments: Turkish costumes, Egyptian mantles, 
Roman peasant dress, turbans, sandals, cloaks, 
shawls of every hue and variety, are lying in a 
mass, ready to be taken forth at the artist's 
pleasure and draped around the form of some 
model. 

In another corner stands a plaster cast of the 
Apollo Belvidere, erect with a consciousness of 
his own beauty. Opposite smiles the Medicean 
Venus; and not far off the Beauty of the Louvre 
gazes (as well as she possibly can with her plas- 
ter eyes) on her Florentine rival with an air that 
seems to say, “I, with my dignity, am not afraid 
of you, with all your perfection of grace.” Vari- 
ous other plaster faces hang against the wall, 
and here and there an arm, hand, or foot. And 
then the paintings! Ah, they speak for them- 
selves. No need of extolling that representation 
of the immortal Dante turning once more to gaze 
on Florence ere he, an exile, leaves it forever. The 
dignity and the grief of his form and countenance 
are blended with such harmonious tints that one 
stands before the picture rendered speechiess by 
admiration. And that fairy-like and fanciful im- 
agining of Undine at the moment when she, be- 
cause of the angry words spoken by her husband, 
is being drawn down by her kindred to her home 
beneath the waves, leaving Huldebrand and Ber- 
tha in the boat aghast at their work. No praises 
could add to the beauty of this painting. The 
scene touches the heart before the words have 
time to reach the lips. 

Other pictures there are, the subjects drawn 
from sacred and profane history, mythology, books 
of poetry and of prose ; all finely done ; all show- 
ing power, strength of conception and execution, 
and at the same time a certain careful selection 
of the softest and most delicate colors. 

The furniture in the room is of the simplest de- 
scription, for Antonio Ferretti is not yet wealthy. 
Fame has raised her trumpet for him nearly to 
her lips, but until the blast comes, full and loud 
and clear, as it surely will in a short while, it 
takes all that he can earn to provide for his liv- 
ing and to pay for his models and other artistic 
necessities, 

And now let us cast a glance on the spirit of 
this studio, as he stands before his easel—the 
tall, handsome, manly artist. He indulges in 
none of the eccentricities of genius; his black 
locks are thick and curling, but they are not al- 
lowed to fall to his shoulders. His attire, like that 
of any other gentleman, with no striking peculiar- 
ities of shape and color, ig fauitlessly neat. His 
face, of the Roman type (for Antonio, though re- 
siding in Florence, is a native of the Eternal City), 
shows determination, perseverance, and enthusi- 
asm—true ingredients of genius. If we observe 
it still more closely, we may see by the now half- 
hidden gleam in his dark eyes that he has the 
Southron’s passionate temper ; that in a moment 
of sudden anger he might be led to commit deeds 
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unworthy of his noble nature. But the wide, 
open brow and certain lines about the mouth 
show us that he has in part learned to keep a 
control over himself, and that if in an outburst 
of wrath he should chance to wrong any one or 
any thing, he would repent of it for the remain- 
der of his life, and do all that he could in the 
way of reparation. Besides generosity, his face 
indicates perfect truthfulness, such as can never 
swerve aside, nor suspect others of doing so. 
Knowing himself worthy of all trust, he would 
repose perfect confidence in others. 

The picture upon which he is working is a 
representation of Helen of Troy at the moment 
when she consents to flee with Paris. Beautiful, 
wonderfully beautiful, is Helen in the picture, 
and her face is an exact copy of the model’s. 
Pure Grecian features, soft, delicate contour, com- 
plexion clear and white, rendered more striking 
by the blackness of the eyes, lashes, and hair. 
Look at her from every side, place her in any po- 
sition, and Gigia will still be perfection in beauty 
and grace. No wonder that Antonio delights te 
paint so fair a creature ; no wonder that he lin- 
gers lovingly over his work, endeavoring by a 
touch here and a touch there to express even bet- 
ter than before that wonderful symmetry of form, 
that rich and exquisite coloring ; no wonder that 
his heart swells with joy and pride when he re- 
members that Gigia has promised to be his wife ! 

I shall not go back and give a detailed account 
of Antonio’s love and courtship, or of Gigia’s 
consent. She is the daughter of his padrona or 
landlady ; he met her about three months before, 
when he moved into his present lodgings, and at 
first sight became fascinated by her beauty; love 
soon followed, and she consented to marry him. 
But I have no time for further digression. A 
step is heard on the stairs, the studio door is open- 
ed. Antonio, looking up, perceives a young man, 
tall, like himself, blonde, unlike himself, and at- 
tired in a way that proclaims him to be one of 
those wealthy young fellows who have nothing 
whatever to do but the perfecting of their own 
appearance and the ornamenting of their persons. 

“ Ah! is it thou, amico?” says Antonio, cheer- 
ily. “It is a long while since we have seen 
thy face. There is nothing wrong with thee, I 
trust ?” 

“Nothing, Antonio mio. I have had some lit- 
tle business matters to attend to, that is all.” 

Cesare Ricasoli was standing directly behind 
Antonio. The artist did not see the look which 
he gave to Gigia, nor—so occupied was he at 
that moment in striving to impart the desired 
tint to a refractory lock of hair that fell over the 
fair neck of Helen of Troy—did he perceive how 
his model reddened under that gaze, how an eager 
look came into her eyes, and how fer one moment 
she leaned forward, her lips slightly parted, to 
form the word “caro.” Cesare lifted a warning 
finger : she quickly sank into her former position. 

“How dost thou like my picture, Cesare?” 
asked Antonio. “Canst thou not suggest some 
alteration ?” 

“Tt needs nothing to make it more beautiful 
than it is,” answered Ricasoli. “Thou art a gen- 
ius, Antonio. There is no painter equal to thee 
in all Italy, and that thou knowest the world 
will soon discover. But tell me why the face of 
thy Paris is still left a blank.” 

“ Because as yet I have been able to find no 
model for it.” 

“T will pose for thee—” began Cesare; but 
Antonio stopped him. 

“Thou, amico mio? Never. Thy face could 
never look like the face of Paris.” 

“What! am I not handsome enough to suit 
thee ?” laughed the young man, casting a com- 
placent glance at the place where a mirror should 
have been, and was not. 

“Thou art an Apollo,” answered the artist. 
“ What I mean is that thy face could never wear 
the expression of deceit and treachery which 
Paris, a man who persuaded Helen to forsake 
the one to whom she owed allegiance, must have. 
Thou couldst never commit such an unworthy 
action, Cesare.” 

This time there was no reply. Antonio did 
not notice the fact, for he was again bending 
eagerly over his work; but if his glance had 
chanced to rest upon either his friend or his be- 
trothed, he would have seen that a heavy frown 
had darkened the brow of the one, and that every 
trace of color had left the cheek of the other, 
while she dared not lift her eyes from the ground. 
The unconscious Antonio continued : 

“Tt seems to me, Cesare, that there are few 
men on this earth more favored than I. Besides 
having a dear old mother, well and happy, living 
in Rome, I have a fidanzata [betrothed] who is 
the most beautiful woman in the world, and 
whom it shall be the one endeavor of my life to 
render happy, and a true friend, whom I can 
always trust. It was kind of thee, Cesare, 
wealthy, gay gallant that thou art, to swear eter- 
nal friendship to the poor struggling artist.” 

Again a silence. Gigia felt that it must be 
broken. 

“There is yet another possession that will soon 
be thine, Antonio mio, that must be dearer to 
thee than either friend or fidanzata, and that is 
Same.” 

“Nay,” answered the artist, eagerly, dropping 
his palette and brushes, as he approached his 
model; “believe me, Gigia, fame is dear to me, 
but it is nothing compared to the love I feel for 
thee. I would rather, ay, a thousand times 
rather, have thee, and be forever ignored by the 
world, than to be worshiped by nations, and be 
without my Gigia. Cesare,” turning to the young 
exquisite, “ thou knowest nothing of love as yet, 
and therefore thou canst not understand me 
when I talk thus; but thy time will come, amico— 
thy time will come. Chi sa? Perhaps it has 
come already,” noticing a peculiar expression on 
Ricasoli’s countenance. 

Cesare was spared the pain of answering, for 
a loud knock at the door interrupted them. A 
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boy entered and handed a telegram to Antonio, 
who tore it open, and read 

“Come to Rome at once. 
very ill.” 

“What is the matter, amico?” exclaimed Ce- 
sare, for Antonio had suddenly grown pale and 
sunk into a chair, putting his hand to his fore- 
head, as if in pain. 

“My beloved mother is ill—perhaps dying,’ 
said the artist, faintly. Then, starting up and 
looking at his watch: “There is just half an 
hour before the train leaves. Help me, Cesare, 
to get ready to depart.” 

Silently and hastily they packed a few things 
into a small portmanteau. Then Antonio clasped 
Gigia to his breast, and said, “ Farewell, beloved 
I can not tell why, but some presentiment of sor- 
row, connected with thee, seems to oppress my 
heart.” 

Gigia trembled like an aspen leaf, but forced a 
smile, and answered, “ It is fancy, Antonio. Thou 
art anxious about thy mother, and all seems gloom 
to thee.” 

“ Cesare,” said the artist again, “‘I may be ab- 
sent for weeks, and I leave my treasure in thy 
charge. Be wary, lest any thing happen to her, 
for she is dearer to me than life itself. Fare- 
well:” and with one more embrace to his be- 
trothed, he was gone. 

His mother, whom he idolized, was now very 
old. She was so attached to Rome, the place 
where she had been wooed, won, and married, 
where four children had been born to her, where 
three of them, and finally her husband, had died, 
leaving her alone but for her son, that, when he 
expressed a desire to live in Florence, she bade 
him go, but could not herself bear to leave her 
native city. 

For two weeks after Antonio’s summons to 
Rome she lingered; but one evening she called 
him to her bedside, and said, in a faint though 
calm voice, “ To-night I shall leave thee, my An- 
tonio.” 

“Oh, mother, no! Live! live !—I need thee! 
entreated the young man, kneeling by her and 
taking one of her hands in his. It was cold as 
ice, but he retained it, and endeavored by chafing 
to impart to it some of his own warmth. His 
mother continued, as though she had not heard 
him: 

“T shall leave this world to-night, my son; but 
I see thee, Antonio—I see thee famous, world- 
renowned; I see admiring crowds surround thee; 
I see gold pouring in upon thee ; I see thee stand- 
ing proud, triumphant—” 

“ And happy, with Gigia by my side, mother ?” 
interposed Antonio, pleadingly. 

The dying woman turned upon him her eyes, fill- 
ed with an unutterable sadness, though the light 
of prophecy still shone in them, and said, more 
faintly even than before, 

“Nay, Antonio! I see thee famous, indeed, but 
alone.” 

Antonio covered his eyes with his hands, shud- 
dering. When he looked up, his mother had fall- 
en back upon the pillow, and was dead. A week 
from that time, in Florence, he walked up the Via 
della Scala, where was his studio. His step was 
slow; his face was sad and downcast, and told 
even plainer than did the mourning band upon 
his hat the bereavement he had just suffered. 
In the same dejected manner he entered the house 
and ascended the stairs; his eye lighted with 
sudden joy, it is true, as he neared the floor on 
which he lived, and thought that he might find 
Gigia in his studio; but his brow grew gloomy 
again, and he muttered to himself,“ Alone! What 
did it mean? Can it be that she fancied Gigia— 
But no, the thought is unworthy of me. Gigia 
is my faithful betrothed, and she—yes, she and 
Cesare—will help console me for the loss I have 
just sustained.” 

His face grew again more cheerful, and with a 
lighter step he climbed the remaining flight of 
stairs. His studio door was open; he entered, 
and heard voices in the room, though he could 
see no one, on account of the folding-screen. 
“Gigia and Cesare are taking care of the atelier 
for me,” was his first thought, and he was about 
to go on, when a word fell on his ear that ar- 
rested him, turned his blood cold, and made his 
heart almost stop beating. It was Gigia who 
spoke. 

“ Cesare,” she said, “ah, how I love thee !” 

Antonio could neither move nor speak, from 
horror; he thought his ears must have deceived 
him, and listened more intently than before. It 
was Cesare’s voice this time. 

“ Angela, thou art really mine now, is it not 
so? Antonio can have no more power over 
thee ?” 

“ None,” answered Gigia ; and then followed a 
kiss. This was too much for the unhappy artist. 
With one bound he sprang from behind the 
screen, and confronted the two wretched beings 
who had ruined his every chance of happiness. 

It a spectre had suddenly arisen before them, the 
lovers could not have been more startled. White 
with terror and conscious wrong, they stood 
speechless and trembling before Antonio, who 
was by this time in a passion too strong to be 
controlled. 

“ Speak !” he said, in a voice full of anger and 
emotion. “Canst thou not find words, thou trai- 
tor, thou vile deceiver? Nay, thou shalt never 
speak more !” seizing the cowardly Cesare by the 
throat; “thou shalt suffer for thy perfidy ;” and 
he drew forth a sharp stiletto, and held it aloof. 
Gigia fell upon her knees, and clasping her hands 
in agony, cried, 

“ Antonio, spare him! spare him! He is my 
husband; he was once thy friend !” 

The stiletto fell to the floor with a crash. In 
a daded manner Antonio repeated, “ Thy husband 

!’ and sank into a seat, leaning upon a 
table and burying his face in his arms. A deep 
silence followed. Cesare and Gigia were afraid 
to move, dreading lest a violent mood might once 
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the unfortunate Antonio’s mind during those still 
awful moments ? | 
His memory went back, ten years or more, to 
the time when he was but a youth, looking for- 
ward to his artistic career with naught but hope 


i 
He saw, as distinctly as if the 


and pleasure 
scene were before him, a walk overshadowed by 
tall, gracefully bending trees, 
shone rays of departing sunshine, which were 


through which 


caught and imprisoned by every nodding leaf. | 
He saw two youths strolling along arm in arm, | 
oblivious of every surrounding, intent alone upon 
their conversation. 

“ Antonio,” spoke one, “thy friend will I be 
forever I would that I could die for thee, to 
prove the strength of my friendship.” 

“ And I,” said the other youth—* I will Jive for 
thee, Cesare 





If by sacrificing my most cherish 
ed hopes I can ever make thee happy, thou shalt 
see that my love for thee is no idle tale.” 

The past vanished ; the present returne l 
ly the artist raised his head 
were more astonishec by the expression on his 


Slow- | 
Gigia and Cesare 


face than they had been by his sudden appear- 
ance. It was no longer wrathful 
there sorrow deep and true; nay, more, there was 
an anguish in his eyes as he turned them, first on 
his former betrothed and then on his false friend, 
that showed how bitter had been his disappoint- 
ment, and how deep the wound he had received 
Moreover, there was a certain noble resolve ex 
pressed in his face that awed them into silenc 
When he spoke, it was in a low, sad tone 

“ Cesare, I was thinking of the day when thou 
and I vowed eternal friendship. Thou hast bro 
ken thy vows ; thou hast dealt me a blow from the 
effects of which I can never recover; thou hast 
taken from me the only two things that made my 





life bearable—Gigia’s love and thy friendship 
Yet, in spite of thy treachery, my vows to thee 
shall ever be kept. 


since would have caused me to take thy life 
Then turning to Gigia, while a still sadder tone 
in his voice showed the agony he was enduring, 
he said: “ And thou, Gigia, whom I loved so ten 
derly, whom, as I have told thee, it would have 
been the one wish of my life to render happy, it 
is easy to see why thou hast deserted me. I was 
neither handsome nor rich enough to suit thy 
fickle fancy. But how came it that I knew noth 
ing of all this? Why couldst thou not have told 
me, girl, that thy love for me had gone? Think 
est thou I would have had an unloving bride ?” 

“T was afraid,” 

“ And Cesare persuaded thee to go so far that 
I should be powe rless to Be parate you = finished 
Antonio, 

Their silence confirmed his suspicions 

“But thy mother, Gigia, she wished me well 
How came she to consent to this ? 


sobbed Gigia. 
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glance around the studio, “I se« A poor artist 
by the side of a wealthy youn van! It was 
not to be thought of Well.” withas len | 1 
ness, “ Cesare ana Gigia Ricasoli” (he f I 
self to say the name), “go, and so long as yo 


are well and happy, let me never see or hear of 
you. But if you are ever suffering or in want 
come to me, and I will not refuse aid. I can 
never forget vows made to friend and betrothed 
Nay,” as they were about to speak, “not one word 
Go.” 


And they went 


Not many months later two pictures stood side 
by side in the studio of Antonio Ferretti. One 
was the painting for which Gigia had posed, but 
the face of Paris was no longer a blank 
Cesare Ricasoli who knelt before Helen, implor 
ing her to fly with him. The other picture repre 
sented Menelaus at the moment when he discov 
ers his wife’s treachery ; the grief, the disappoint 
ment, the despair of every feature 
of his figure was such that, gazing on it, it was 


it was 


and eve ¢ 


possible to restrain the rising tears. Every touch 
of the brush upon the canvas had been fraught 
with agony; the artist had laid bare his own 
soul in painting the picture, and he had his re 
ward. The companion paintings had won him a 
name: he was the first artist of the day. Gold 
and demands for picturés poured in upon him 
daily ; he was courted and sought after by all; 
royalty itself had done him honor ; 
thought he had nothing to desire 

Yet here he sat one winter night by the dving 
fire, with no proud triumphant beari 
ant gleam in his eves, no look such as one would 
expect Fame’s darling to wear He had sunk 
back in the cushions of his chair, his fingers were 
tightly interlocked, his eyes sad and weary, as he 
thought to himself: 

“ Mother, thou wert a true prophet 
come—ay, and more than I ever, even in my 
wildest dreams, dared hope for; wealth I have in 
abundance; but friend and betrothed are gone, 
and I am alone.” 


and the world 
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OUR INDIAN WAR 


Ow page 877 we give two very interesting 


trations from the region where our forces under 
General Crook have been operating against 
hostile Sioux, The first represents a wounded 
soldier carried, or rather dragged, on a travau 
a sort of litter formed of tent pole if which the 
upper ends are fastened to the back of a horse 
or mule and the lower drag on the ground—a 
mode of conveyance borrowed from the Indians 
which answers very well where the ground 
smooth. The camp is on formed by soldier 
the Fifth Cavalrv on Whitewood Creek to the 
north of the Black Hills, wh ur tl 
distance Prominent above appea 


the bold crest of Bare Peak 


which look like baggage-wag 





‘wickyups,” and are 
light frames of wood 
The second illustration affords a picturesque 


merely 








more come upon him. What was passing through 


view of Deadwood City, a miners’ town, situated 


Nay, I even ask thy forgive- | 
ness for the impulse that but a few moments | 
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rhe subject is one of no little importance 


The excitement in England over the atrocities 
of the Turks in Bulgaria has reached fever heat 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
Dvrrme the month of September the number of 
deaths in Savannah by yellow fever was 538. The fe- 
ver broke out August 20, and from that time to Octo- 
ber 7 not less than 1000 persons died from the plague. 
The Louisville Courier-Journal says that the usual 
population of Savannah is about 30,000. A census 
taken on October 7 showed that there were 21,000 
persons in the city. About 800 were then prostrated 
with the fever. One hundred and fifty-three new cases 
were reported that day. The disease comes on sud- 
denly, and almost invariably in the nigbt. After the 
epidemic had spread over the city, it was regarded as 
more unsafe to leave than to remain, as a change of 
atmosphere was thought likely to develop the latent 
seeds of the disease into a most fatal form of the fever. 





Perhaps there never was a more novel dinner than 
that which took place at the Lafayette Restaurant, in 
the Centennial grounds, on the evening of October 6. 
It was given under the auspices of the American Fish- 
culturists Association, and the menu included fifty- 
eight varieties of fish from all parts of the world. 
There were turbots and soles from England, eels from 
Portugal, pluck-f'sh from Norway, mixillon from Spain, 
black shark fins and white ones from China, oolachans 
from Alaska, dried fish maws and dried octopus eggs 
from China; Norway showed mackerel in oil, halibut, 
and salmon, while Portugal tickled the palates with 
squid in oi!; Turkey sent botargo (mullet roes), and 
the Cape of Good Hope contributed cray-fish ; Japan 
showed some not very toothsome shake and dried salm- 
on; and a preparation of Japanese sea-weed, called 
kau-ten pudding, was specially cooked by the chief 
cook of the Japanese Commission. The bill of fare of 
this extraordinary dinner is worth studying. 

The Convention of the Woman’s Union Missionary 
Society is held on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of October, 
at the Church of the Pilgrims, Rev. Dr. Storrs, Brook- 
lyn. The sessions of each day will be occupied with 
devotional exercises, reports from various mission sta- 
tions and home organizations, discussion of matters 
connected with the interests of the work, addresses 
from ladies present, and social intercourse. The even- 
ing meetings will be mainly conducted by clergymen, 
and from the character of those who have engaged to 
be present it is expected that these services will be 
peculiarly interesting. The devotional meeting will 
open at ten o’clock in the morning. 





The young plants of the Hucalyptus globulus are 
said to have a remarkable effect in preventing and cur- 
ing fevers and rheumatic affections. When the young 
plants are placed in a closed room, the atmosphere be- 
comes balmy, and sick persons in the room experience 
a singular sense of relief. A large number of cures 
have been effected in this way in Spain and Algeria. 
Neuralgia has been known to disappear by placing 
young leaves of the Eucalyptus beneath the pillow of 
the sufferer. 

The works for the Exhibition of 1878, in the Champ 
de Mara, Paris, are being pushed forward with great 
activity. The ground is almost inclosed, and the rail- 
ings along certain avenues have been fixed. 

In connection with the revision of the Methodist 
Episcopal hymn-book, communications have been in- 
vited by the revising committee in reference to ob- 
jectionable hymns in the present collection, worthless 
hymns, hymns damaged by injudicious alteravions, and 
good hymns not now in the hymn-book. 





The house of Mendelssohn, at Leipsic, has been so 
restored that it is now substantially as the great com- 
poser left it. 





Taxes are paid in Paris on 112,000 dogs. It is eati- 
mated that there are at least 40,000 dogs in the city on 
which no tax is paid, so that there are about 150,000 
dogs in the city. 





A French paper relates the following incident: A 
country gentleman who was in the habit of entertain- 
ing his friends frequently, discovered that regularly 
some small article of plate was missing—a castor top, 
a salt-spoon, a napkin-ring, or something of the kind. 
He suspected his servants, and, to make sure, one night 
when the guests had assembled he said, “I tell you 
What: let's do without servanta to-night, and wait on 
ourselves.” The odd suggestion was greeted with ap- 
plause and peals of laughter. The servants were turn- 
ed out; the meal was seasoned with sparkling sallies 
at the expense of the clumsiness of this or that guest; 
and when they had all gone, the host took stock, and 
discovered that two-thirds of the spoons had gone too. 





Not long ago a quiet, well-dressed gentleman called 
at the office of the French Minister of the Interior, in 
Paris, and thus addressed the minister: “ Sir, Iam the 
Baron de Romiand, and I come to demand of you the 
hand of the statue of Liberty that M. Bartholdi is cast- 
ing for the city of New York. I wish that before it 
goes to the United States our nuptials should be solemn- 
ly and publicly celebrated at the expense of the state.” 
As soon a8 the minister could recover from his stupe- 
faction he gave the suitor for the hand of the colossal 
statue in charge. He proved to be a M. De Romiand, 
who had become insane owing to family afflictions. 





The new building of the New York Hospital Society, 
in Fifteenth Street, will probably be ready for occu- 
pancy about the middle of November. It is built of 
fine pressed brick, trimmed with granite, and is five 
stories high, with Maneard-roof. It has been the ob- 
ject of the society to make the New York Hospital as 
nearly perfect as possible. All known improvements 
have been introduced. The hospital will accommodate 
two hundred patients in an emergency ; but the regu- 
lar provision will be for one hundred and seventy. 

A “National Cab Company” has been organized in 
Philadelphia, and, when it is in full operation, carriages 
can be procured at all hours at the rate of twenty-five 
cents for a quarter of an hour, fifty cents for more than 
a quarter and not over half an hour, seventy-five cents 
for more than a half and not over three-quarters of an 
hour, or one dollar an hour. A clock arrangement 
within the carriage records the time each passenger 
uses the carriage. Such an enterprise, if well con- 
ducted, can not fail to meet a popular want, and to be 
ultimately successful. 





Many ridicnlons patents have been granted by the 
examining committee of the Patent-office at W ashing- 
ton. The Washington Chronicle mentions that one 
man obtained a patent for a combined plow and can- 
non, and gives a ludicrous sketch of what might hap- 
pen if the cannon went off when the plow was in ase. 
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A patent was granted to another person—so says the 
Chronicle—for tying a brick to a cow’s tail, so as to pre- 
vent her from switching her tail in his eyes while milk- 
ing. Another received a patent for placing a house on 
rollers, so that it could not be shaken to pieces in case 
of an earthquake. Any one who has ever examined 
the models in the Patent-office will recall others as cu- 
rious as these. 





The work of restoring the facade of the Louvre is 
now nearly completed. It was found that the col- 
umns were not only bronzed by age, but that the stone- 
work was wearing away. A restoration similar to the 
present one was effected in the beginning of this cen- 
tury. 





A French paper relates that, many years ago, Victor 
Huyo, when about to make the journey through Ger- 
many which inspired his book, The Rhine, called at the 
passport office, when the following conversation took 
place with the clerk: 

“Your name, if you please ?” 

“Victor Hugo.” 

“ Age?” 

“ Thirty-three.” 

* Profession ?” 

The poet lifted proudly his Olympian front, and re- 
plied, with majesty, ‘‘ Founder of my school.” 

“Very well. Write’—turning to another clerk— 
“write out a passport for M. Victor Hugo; age, thir- 
ty-three; school-teacher.” 





Among the plants distributed this year from the Bo- 
tanic Garden in Washington is the Aralia papyrifera, 
which produces the beautiful substance known as rice- 
paper. It grows about ten feet high, with a stem four 
inches in diameter, full of white pith. By the aid of 
a sharp instrument this is divided into thin, narrow 
sheets, known as rice-paper. This plant was fist in- 
troduced from the island of Formosa to Europe, at 
Kent Gardens, in 1853; from there it has been widely 
disseminated. It is almost naturalized in some parts 
of Australia. In the Southern States, and perhaps 
California, it will flourish. As an out-door ornamental 
foliage plant it is well worthy of cultivation in any part 
of the country. 

Fresh, ripe fruit is a preventive to disease when eaten 
as an article of food regularly and moderately. Apples 
are unusually abundant and cheap this fall, and it 
will be well to remember that they are both nutritious 
and healthful. Prepared in various ways, they may 
form a large portion of the diet of children and of dys- 
peptics.’ 





The London Times says that Delhi is to be made the 
scene of a grand ceremony on the first day of next 
year, in order to signalize the fact that her Majesty has 
assumed the title of Empress of India. The ceremony 
will be held at Delhi to denote that her Majesty is the 
heir of the Mogul Empire, the inheritor alike of its 
dignities, powers, and responsibilities. The assem- 
blage will represent all the ruling authorities both of 
British India and the natives states. To the brilliant 
throng the Viceroy will explain that the assumption 
of the imperial title is intended to mark her Majesty's 
interest in her great dependency and her confidence in 
the loyalty and affection of its peoples and princes, 
Great preparations will be made for this occasion. 
There will also be public rejoicings and demonstra- 
tions throughout all India. 


WINTER RESORT. 

“Tp one is compelled at some period of his life 
to have an experience of hibernation, let him have 
it in this land of perpetual Summer. If one must 
rest, Nassau is an earthly Paradise.” Royal Vic- 
— Hotel, Nassau, N. P., Bahamas, now open. 
T. J. Porrer, Proprietor. The temperature of 
Nassau last winter did not vary but 4° from 72° 
making it the most delightful climate in a 
world. Persons desiring to escape the rigors of 
a Northern Winter can obtain Circular contain- 
ing full information by addressing James Lipger- 
woop & Co., 758 Broadway, N.Y. Steamer sails 
Saturday, Oct. 28th, direct for Nassau.—[ Com.] 


A COMPARATIVELY new industry has within a 
few years sprung up in our midst, by which many 
important materials for structural and other pur- 
poses have been greatly enhanced in value. We 
refer to the utilization of the indestructible, fibrous 
mineral asbestos in the manufacture of steam-pipe 
and boiler coverings, fire-proof coatings and ce- 
ments, paints of all colors, roofing, sheathings, lin- 
ings, ete. ; and, as we find these articles are really 
worthy the attention of the public, we are pleased 
to note that the Centennial Medal and Diploma of 
Merit have been awarded to the patentee and man- 
ufacturer, Mr. H.W. Jonns, No. 87 Maiden Lane, 
N.Y., from whom the genuine asbestos materials 
can only be procured.—{ Com.] 


THE CENTENNIAL AWARDS 
“FOOLISH BOMBAST.” 


Tuere is positively no ground whatever for 
the ridiculous and contradictory claims put forth 
by some of the sewing-machine companies that 
their particular machines have received higher 
honors than others. The awards are all of the 
same grade, and no exhibit is pronounced best 
of its class. The judges’ reports, not yet pub- 
lished, will give the special merits of each exhibit. 
The Willcox & Gibbs new automatic machine has 
taken all the honors ebtainable.—[ Com. ] 


“Brown’s Broncntat Trocnes,” for coughs 
and colds, like other really good things, are fre- 
quently counterfeited, and purchasers should be 
careful to obtain the ‘genuine article made by 
Joun I. Brown & Sons. Lozenges (called troches), 
sold in bulk by the ounce or pound, are but a 
worthless imitation, and do not possess the cura- 
tive properties of “‘ Brown's Bronchial Troches,” 
which are sold only in boxes, with the name of 
the proprietors on the government stamp at- 
tached to each box—.[ Com. | 


Astnua.—Thousands of the worst cases of Asthma 
have been relieved by using Jonas Wuuroomn’s 
Remepy. In no case of purely asthmatic character 
has it failed to give relief.—(Com.) 





ATTEND TO THE EARLY SYMPTOMS. 
Ir persons would attend to the early symptoms 
which always precede a disease many a heavy 
physician’s bill and great suffering would be 
avoided. A single dose of Dr. Schenck’s Man- 
drake Pills would have more effect in the early 
stages of liver complaint, bilious fever, and other 
diseases produced by a disordered condition of the 
stomach than by a week’s attendance of a regu- 
lar physician. These pills are so gentle and 
harmless in their action that they are becoming 
the sovereign remedy throughout the United 
States for all disorders of the character mentioned 
above. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. } 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EAFNESS and CATARRH,—A Lady 

who had suffered for years from Deafness and 

Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 

symps athy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 

free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
M. CL ARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J J. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. 


Cash Capital .................. $500,000 
Individual Liability -......---.- 500,000 


eee ee 375,975 
Security to Policy-holders- --- - 1,375,975 


_GATZAM GANO, Pres’t, J. J. H, BE ATTIE, Set Sec’ Ye 
The PERFORMING SKELETON, 
14 inches in height. It will dance in perfect 
time to any tune ; falls down, rises, walks, 
bows, &c. &c., as requested, seemingly en- 
dowed with life ; defying detection, it never 
fails to delight, astonish, 
yy - ~ sensation, 3. 
2 cts. a post- Address 
otieK TRICK AND NOV SLTY CO., 39 
Ann St., New York, Box 4614, 


(HARLEY BOSS, 


AGENTS WANTED im every town in America for 
THE FATHER’S STORY 

OF CHARLEY ROSS, the most touching and absorb- 

ing story in the annals of American history. Written 


yy CHRISTIAN K. ROSS. Sales unprecedented, 
or Terms and exclusive territory, address 


JOHN E. POT’ TER. x ©O., -» Publishers, hers, Philadelphia. 


ca ata a 


sommon-Sense Truss 











The. 


Victorious over the whole world, receiving the highest 
award, a MEDAL and DIPLOMA at the Centennial. 
The only Truss that positively cures Rupture, and is 
furnished free. 
tured by 


Send stamp for Circular. Manufac- 
BARTLETT, BUTMAN, & PARKER, 
___Offfice 60 State Stree et, Chicago, Ill. 


 *‘POLLAK & CO., 


Manufacturers of Meerschaum Pipes 
and Holders. Repairing, Boiling, &c. 
Wholesale and R Retail. 
27 John St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5009. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


CHALLENGE to all picture authors, ublish- 

ers, and the public, that MILLER’S ** GREAT CEN- 
TENNIAL PICTURE,” or * ILLUMINATED CHART,” 
is the most truthful and complete publication of the 
kind extant. All who love America should possess the 
best historical “ Illustrated Centennial.” Autographic 
indorsements from Chief-Juetice Waite, Ex-Gov. Dix, 
Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. Geo.Wm. Curtis, Major-Gen. 
Shaler, and many other eminent men; also the press. 
Two sizes mailed for $1 50, or 75 cents each. Agents 
wanted for every town in the United States. 

JAMES MILLER, 176 William Street, New York. 








PERFECTION, 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, No. 78 John St., N. ¥. 
P. O. Box 1029. 











$15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gan, bar or front-action locks; warrant- 

ad genuine twist barrels, and a 

3ALE; with Flask, Pouch and a 
Jan be sent C 

pevin bi 
& SON, Gun 


ood shooter, OR NO 

ad Cutter, for $15. 

O. D., with privilege to examine before 

Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL 

yun Dealers, 238 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 
Manufacturer of 


‘ ‘ 
.STEHR, Meerschaum 
Pipes & Amber Goods. Whiole- 
® sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 
8 doors from Bowery. 


THE CURRENCY QUESTION, 
A Book for the Times, 








Persons who find it difficult to understand the vexed 
currency questions of the day will find it to their ad- 
vantage to read “‘Robinson Crusoe’s Money,” by Davip 
A. Wetts. The subject is discussed in the form of a 
story, and in a manuer that every one can understand. 





ROBINSON CRUSOE'S MONEY; or, 
The Remarkable Financial Fortunes and Mis- 
fortunes of a Remote Island Community. Fic- 
tion Founded upon Fact. By Davin A. WELLS. 

Vith Dlustrations by THomas Nasr. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





tH Sent by mail on ree eipt of the | price. 


RUBBER WORKS. | 


Goods for Druggists and Stationers. Inventors’ Arti- 
cles manufactured. F. H. HOLTON, 45 Gold St., N.Y. 





347 Broome Street, | 


CORWIN’S ‘ ZEPHYR”? India-Rubber GARMENTS, 


This new article is free from any 
disagreeable odor; handsome as silk ; 
5 oz. lighter than any other makes. 
They supersede all others; will never 
stick or peel off; Rubbered on both 
sides to preserve the cloth. No person 
should be without such a Waterproof. 
Be sure the name is on the band. 
Send for Circular. 

Corwin’s ** ZEPHYR” Traveling and 
Sterm HAT, the best ever introduced 
for lightness, —e and keeping 
in shape. Weighs 134 oz. Price $2 50; trade discount. 

Manufactured by JOHN ui. CORWIN, 

57 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Close of the 53d Volume. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1876, 


ContTalns: 
me AND MORNA: A SHETLAND FAIRY 
LE. y the Aurnor or “Jonn Hatrrax, 
a " With Siz Illustrations by ALrrep 
FReveRioks. a2 
DAWN.—A POEM. By Bararp Tay or, 


MEDLEVAL FURNITURE. By Haneter Presoort 
Srorrorp. With Thirty-one lilustrations, 


A PURITAN GENTLEMAN IN NEW ENGLAND. 
By Horace E. Soupper. With Six Illustrations. 


POET'S RESIGNATION.—A POEM. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN AMONG THE HIMA- 
LAYAS, With Nineteen Illustrations. 


A WOMAN-HATER.—Panr V. 
ONLY A STUDY.—A STORY. By Anniz Tuomas. 


TOMBS IN OLD TRINITY. By Marrua J. Lams. 
With Fifteen Illustrations, 


SONG. By A. F. 


THE LAUREL BUSH. —(Concluded. ) By the Avrnon 
or “Joun Hacirax, GenTLEMAN.” 


COMING.—A POEM. 
MISSION ENDEAVOR.—A STORY. By Constance 


F. Wooxson. 
PEAT-FIELDS. By Miss Tuaoxrray. 


A GRAND BUSINESS MAN OF THE NEW 
SCHOOL. 








GARTH. ANover. By Jovian Hawtnorne. 


JOHN LOCKE. By Professor Cuanirs Mvpeay- 
NaIRNE, 


MARCIA.—A STORY. By Resrooa Harpine Davis, 
THE STORM.—A POEM. By Groror Lunt. 

| THE DONATION PARTY AT WILLOWBROOK. 
RARITY.—A POEM. By Evoan Faworrr. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. __ 





The publishers of Harrer’s Macaztye invite atten- 
tion to a few of the special attractions of the new 
volume which begins with the December Number. 

In the December Number will be begun a new Se- 
rial Stery entitled “ Erema; or, My Father's Sin,” by 
R. D. Biackxmore, Author of “The Maid of Sker,” 
“Lorna Doone,” and “ Alice Lorraine.” 

Miss TuackeRray’s short Serial Story, “ Peat-Fieids,” 
begun in the November Number, will be followed by 
a longer story from the same author. 

** A Woman-Hater,” the most brilliant society novel 
of the season, and about the authorship of which 
there has been so much curious conjecture, will be 
continued. 

Short stories from the best authors will continue to 
be a special feature of the MaGazinz. 

In its illustrated papers the new volume will surpass 
its predecessors. Thee will cover domestic as well 
as foreign subjects of interest, narratives of travel 
and humorous incident, stories, character-sketches, 
and poems. 

In the January Number will be commenced a series 
of papers on contemporary art in England, France, 
and Germany, with beautifal engravings of the repre- 
sentative works of the greatest living European 
artists. 

The volume will also contain a new and beautifally 
illustrated series of papers on Decurative Art. 

A series of papers on scientific subjects, popularly 
treated, by Dr. Joun W. Drarves, will be commenced 
in an early Number. 

The December Number will contain an important 
communication from Wiittam E. Giansrong, the En- 
gilish statesman, respecting his attitude toward Amer- 
iq, “uring the late war. 


Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Haxrven’s Magazine, Hauren’s Weexry, and Hanern’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Weexty, or 
Bazan will be styplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free, 








Txrus ror Apvertistne ty Hanren’s Weexiy anp 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion 
Harper's Bazar.—#1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Cards, all Styles, with name,10c., 
B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renns, C 0.5 
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$10 and d upward. 









“Checkers up at the Farm.”’ 
Just Completed. 
20 Inches High, Price $15. 


Ge r 
bls i} al py 

Inclose 10 cents for Ilustra- 

ted Catalogue and prints of 

lawn subjects, to JOHN ROGERS, 1155 Broad- 

way, cor. 2 27 ith St., New York. (Formerly tie Fifth Ave.) 


A MAN 
OF A THOUSAND. 


Having discovered, in a manner which might be con- 
sidered almost prov idential,a positive cure forConsump- 
tion and all Lung Complaints, I feel it my duty to make 
it known in a practical manner by ternishing a sample 
bottle, free of charge, to all sufferers, my only hope of 
remuneration being that the medicine will perform all 
Iclaim for it. The ingredients are of the choicest herbal 
products and perfectly safe; sent by mail. 

Address at once, Dr. O. PHEL PS BROWN, 
21 Grand Street, Jersey City, ! Ne J. 
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If you want to do your 
own print. 


to save or make inoney, send for a Circular. 





the business, and hy 
best hand and 
mking printing pre aces. 
* very good prew for TW ao 
pod a ng ollice for FIVE DOLLA 


YOUNG AMERICA PRESS 00, i) Murray Street, New Tork, 
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Something New in Playing 
FOLLOW OOLOR AND YOU FOLLOW B8UIT. 


GLOBE PLAYING CARDS. 
Sample pack mailed for 75 cents. 
Globe Card Co., Boston. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Managers. 
°- Cc irculars and specimens mailed free. 


Cards. 





Gas Fitters, Engineers, Machini sta, and 
App rentices should all read “ Plumbers’ 
aud Gas- Fitters’ Guide.” Illustrated 
and neatly bound, $1 00 per copy. 

.D. GAL LOW AY, No. 345 North 10th Street, Phila. 





Mist and Mirth of Literature 


The Might and Mirth of Literature. 
on Figurative 


A Treatise 
In which upwards 
of Six Hundred Writers are referred to, and 
Two Hundred and Twenty figures Illustrated. 
Embracing a complete Survey, 


Language. 


on an entirely 
New Plan, of English and American Litera- 
ture, interspersed with Historical Notices of the 
Progress of the Language, with Anecdotes of 
many of the Authors, and with Discussions of 
the Fundamental Principles of Criticism and 
of the Weapons of Oratory. By Prof. Joun 
Watker Vitant Macsetn, University of West 


Virginia. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 





A man who can not be eloquent with this book at 
hand may as well give it up.—The Interior, Chicago. 

In this curious and even unique volume, the writer 
has ostensibly chosen for discussion the subject of 
figurative language, but in fact has made his book the 
vehicle for a copious selection of rhetorical passages 
from the most celebrated authors of ancient and mod- 
ern times, accompanied with critical comments, many 
of which are as notable for their quaintness of expres- 
sion as for their fertility of suggestion. Professor 
Macbeth has evidently been a wide reader, though not 
an indiscriminate devourer of books. He betrays an 
acquaintance with the literatrre of many languages, 
though his learning does not appear to have dom- 
inated over his judgment. * * * The perusal of the vol- 
ume leaves the impression of a writer of marked and 
peculiar individuality, of an ardent imagination, a sen- 
sitive temperament.—Tribune, N. Y. 

Besides the useful information which is here con- 
veyed of the various figures of etymology, syntax, and 
rhetoric, there is a pleasant mingling of the grave and 
the gay, of fancy, humor, and wit in the collection, 


which adds much to its interes:.—Boston Globe. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





(a Hanren & Brorucss will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of the price. 





You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
yeu. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT DOZODONT, 


and your breath will become eweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggistsa. 


PF \RAPPERS’ AND HUNTERS’ HAND-BOOK, 
4 Full instructions for trapping Mink, Muskrat 
Otter, and other fur-bearing animals, by a successful 
trapper of forty years’ experience. Also, game laws 
of the different States, &c. Send _3-cent stamp for 
circular. Address P O. Box 5053, New York City. 





awn r Male or Female. No capital. 
S60) A A W E E We give Steady work that 
will bring you $240 a month at home, day or evening. 
INVEN TORS’ UNION, 173 Greenwich St., New York. 


10 : 25 3." sure made by Agents selling 
me ' our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
& Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 


worth $5, 8¢ nt, postpaid, for 85e. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab'd 1530, 


$950 A MON TH,— Agents wanted every 


where. Business honorable and first- 
30 





class. Particulars sent free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


cA RDS, 10 Styles swith your name, 100. Ag’ts ts 
outfit, 6c. E. W. MOU L, West Sandlake, N. Y. 
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This Metal has all the Brilliancy and Durability of Gold. 
COLLINS GOLD METAL 


WATCHES, CHAINS, AND JEWELRY. 


This cut represe nts the appearance of one of our $25 
Watches and $7 Chains. These Watches, for accuracy of time and 
in appearance, are fully equal to Gold Watches that cost $200. 
Some of our Watches that have been used on railroads have 
not varied one Minvure in six month. We manufacture three 
qualities; prices $15, $20, and $25 each; all Patent Lever, Full 

Jeweled, in Hunting Cases, Gents’, Ladies’, and Boys’ sizes. 
Chains #2 to $12, ac cording to we ight and finish. Every Watch 
is guaranteed by a special certificate. 
When six Watches are ordered at one 
time, we send a SEVENTH ONE rres, 
All kinds of Jewelry of the same ele- 
gant Collins Metal. Goods sent by 
5 ew, to be paid for on delivery ; or, 
if Post-Office Orders be sent to us, they 
will then be sent to you free of all 
charges. The genuine Collins Gold 
Metal Watches can only be had of us; 
we have no agenta. Send a stamp for 
COLLINS METAL WATCH FACTORY, Circular. Mention this paper. 

335 Broadway, N. ¥. City. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

We advise all who are about to buy a Watch to try the Collins Gold Metal.—Frank Leslie's Illustrated 
Paper, Sept. 25, 1875. 

The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we have seen.—N. Y. Weekly Tribune, Sept. 8, 1869. 

By fair dealing, they have won a name and reputation for their goods that outrivals all other manufac- 
turers. — Pomeroy's D Democrat, Aug. 28, 1875. 


Imitation Gold 
Watches, Chains, 
and Jewelry, 





Address 
P. 0. Box 3696. 








POPULAR SCHOOL BOOK. 


WENTWORTH’S ARITHMET ICAL PROBLEMS. 


Arranged for Drill and Review in Grammar and High Schools, 





Price 60 cts. Introduction, 40 cts. Exchange, 30 cts. Teachers’ Edition, with Answers, 75 cts. 





The object of this work is to supply the growing demand on the part of teachers for a larger 
number of progressive examples for practice than is usually found in the text-books, in order to 
secure accuracy and rapidity in arithmetical operations. 

Its distinguishing feature is that each subject is first treated separately, with at least twenty- 
five examples, without answers, rules, tables, or suggestions, so that in a class of from twenty-five 
to thirty each pupil can have a different example; then a large number and variety of promis- 
cuous examples are given, involving all the preceding subjects, and so arranged as to require a 
practical knowledge of them. 

It is progressive, practical, and complete, and is designed to supplement any Series of Arithme- 
tics in use, 


COMMENDATIONS. 
From Rev. Tuomas Hirt, late President of Harvard University 
I regard your little book of Arithmetical Problems with great favor; and could I rule as autocrat in our 
public schools, would have no other text-book in arithmetic used in those rooms in which I found thoroughly 
competent teachers than such a book of problems. Your examples are numerous and well arranged, and the 
pupil who can perform them all, readily and correctly, has obtained a good knowledge of the ordinary arts 
of computation. 


From A. G. Ham, Master of Lincoln School, Boston, Masa. 

I think Wentworth's Problems the best book of the 

tant principles of arithmetic are very full and practical. 
ordivary text-books on this subject. 


kind yet prepared. 
It can not fail to be 


The illustrations of the impor- 
a most valuable addition to the 


From A. P. Mannix, Supt. of Public Schools, Worcester, Mass. 
This book has been in use in our schools several years. It contains a large number of all sorte of prob- 


lems in arithmetic, well arranged, and in the hands of a skillfal teacher it might be used as the only text- 
book. Our teachers have found it very useful. 


From D. W. Jonrs, Master of Lowell School, Boston, Mass. 

I have used Wentworth's Problems two or three years with pleasing results. They are the best arranged 
set of questions for class review I have ever seen. 

From H. Cuarits Sawin, Prin. of Bigel 

I cheerfally give my testimony in favor of Went 

the best of its kind, and admirably 

rapidity in arithmetical operations.” 


no School, Newton, 
orth’s Arithmet 
adapted to the end for wh 


Maas. 
ical Probleme—a book which I think 
sh it was prepared, “to secure accuracy and 


From D. D. Partox, Prin. of High School, Portland, Me. 

Wentworth’s Arithmetical Problems has been used in this « 

admirably adapted as a text-book for the purpose des 
kind equally satisfactory. 


hool since 


med by the author. 


its publication, and has proved 
I have met with po book of its 


From M. L. Srymovn, Prin. of Public Sci ols, Blue nd, Illinois 
After two years’ experience with Wentworth’s Test Problems, I am sure I could not we 


ll do witout it. 
For number, character, and arrangement of problems, I know of no book its equal. 


From C. 8. STooxwett, 
We have introduced Wentworth’s Arithmetic 


Supt. of Schools, Hadley, Michigan. 


al Problems. 


From E. 1. Davis, Supt. of Schools, Wi 
We are using Wentworth’s Book 


burn, Maas. 


of Problems in al 


our Grammar Schools with excellent results. 


From Patterson MoNvurtt, Professor of Mathematics in the Indiana Asbur. 
Having examined Wentworth’s Problems, I take pleasure 
of, or in connection with, the higher arithmet 


Ind, 


in recommending it to all our schools in place 
y taught. 


y University, Greencastle, 


ics usual 


Copies for examination with a view to introduction 
receipt of the introduction price. 

Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College ’ 
teacher or school officer on application. 


ent to teachers and school officers on 


ext-Books mailed free to any 
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CENTENNIAL HISTORY | ier tearipsire’cattioone: REDDING & CO, Put 


One Agent sold 


It sells faster than any other book. 
ftor our extra terms to Agenta. 


lishers of Standard Masonic Worka,731 Broadway, N.Y. 
47 copies inl day. Senc 


A MONTH. ve rante le or fe- 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Putapetrnta, Pa. $9 2A ~ . ate ol ant ne Repro Baggy Fee 
in one day. Address LAPHAM M’'F'G CO., Marion, O. 


YES 


Easy work at home. 
will start you. $8 a day sure to all. 
Ean | S0N & SMITH, 


Write now and we y 49 > 

> eA! MQ $17.40 for%S. You're going to try it 

a \ G EN | s, Address, for Catalogue, NATIONAL 
NOVELTY CO., 400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ILL. CATALOGUE of articles for AGENT \ 

free. Boston Noveiry Co., Masa. 4 ats. 4 
1 ’ To sell our Rusere Parting Stampa, 

BIG PAY Terms free. Taylor & Co.,Cleveland,O. | 

go Quer FREE. Best chance yet. Write atonceto | 

COLLINS & CO,, 2 Clinton Place, New York. | 


| 
We want an Agent in every town. 
64 Cortlandt St., 


GeOn) 4 made by ONE Ax gent in Bi de ~_ 13 new 


SSRQ) artic _ at * free. - gene 
ANINGTON, HIOAGO. 
LOVE AND MONEY. Great secrete sent free by 
Tue Uston Pustisute Co., Newark, N. 


$552 877 


A Week to Agents. Samples FREE. 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
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AUTUMN BOOK- LIST. 


I. 
THE LAUREL BUSH. An Old-fashioned Love Story. 
By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” With 


lilustrations, 8vo, Paper, 35 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 
Lasrany Epririon or Booxe py THE Avtuor or “ Joun 
Hairax. 
Hannab. A Hero. 
Olive. 


Studies from Life, 
The Fairy Book. 
Unkind Word. 
Mistress and Maid. 
The Woman's Kingdom. 
A Brave Lady. 
My Mother and I. 
Christian's Mistake. Sermons out of Church. 
A Noble Life. The Laurel Bush. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 

II. 

MEDIAVAL AND MODERN SAINTS AND MIRA. 
CLES, Not an uno & Soctetatse Jzsv. 12mo, Cloth, 


$1 50 


Ill, 
HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Orig- 
inal and Characteristic Ilostrations. §6vo. The 
Jollowing volumes are now ready : 


Martin Chuzzlewit......... Paper, $1 00; 


Ogilvies, 

The Head of the Family. 
John Halifax. 

Agatha's Husband. 

A Life for a Life. 

Two Marriages. 


Cloth, $1 50. 


GIG Tileiincscdccscce cose Paper, 60; Cloth, $1 00. 
The Old Curiosity Shop....Paper, 75; Cloth, §1 25. 
David Copperfield......... Paper, $1 00; Cloth, §1 50, 
Dombey and Son..........Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50, 
Nicholas Nickleby.........Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50, 
Bleak House. -seeeeessPaper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 60, 
Pickwick Papers........... Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


Little Dorrit. 
A Tale of Two Cc ities. 


Paper, $1 00; 


ve Cloth, $1 80, 
° .Paper, BO; 


Cloth, $1 00, 


Rouke ES Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 60. 
Our Mutual Friend .Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50, 
Christmas Stories.. .-»» Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 60, 
Great Expectations. .-Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $160, 


Uncommercial Traveller, 
Hard Times, Edwin Drood. Paper, $1 00; 
IV. 

DANIEL DERONDA. A Novel 
Author of “Middlemarch,” “Romola,” “Adam 
Bede,” &c. Library Edition, 2 vola., 12mo, Cloth, 
$3 ©; Popular Edition in one volume, 8vo, Paper, 
$1 50. 


Cloth, $1 60. 


Ry Gronor Ettor, 


Lavrany Epvition or Groner Exsor. 

Adam Bede Romola 
Daniel Deronda, 2 vols. Scenes of Clerical 
Felix Holt. | and Silas Marner. 
Middlemarch, 2 vols The Mill on the Flosa, 

12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 

Vv. 

THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. A 
Review of American Progress. By Rev. Turxopons 


Life 


D. Woousey, D.D., LL.D. ; F. A. P. Baawann, LL.D. ; 
Hon. Davin A. Wente; Hon, Faanow A. Waturn; 
Prof. T. Srenny Howr; Prof. Wu.tam G, Somern; 
Evwarp Arxinsow: Prof. Tarovone Gus.; Eowis 
P. Watverte; Prof. W. 1. Buewen; Evorse Law- 
nenoe;: The Rev. Joun F. Hower, D.D.; Bensamin 
Vaveuan Annort; Avetin Fist, M.D ; &. 8. 
Conant: Eowanp H. Kerent; and Cuantes L, 
Brace. 8vo, Cloth, % 00; Sheep, $ 00; Half Mo- 


rocco, $7 25. 

VI 

THE TWO DESTINIES. 
Corus, Author of 

* Moonstone,” 


A Romance. By Wax 
‘The Woman in White,” 
“Man and Wife,” “ Armadale,” && 


’ 


&c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 0 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 

$1 0. 

Incvornatev Linzany Eprrion or Witxre Coutine. 
After Dark and Other No Name. 

Stories Poor Miss Finch. 
Antonina. The Dead Secret. 
Armadale, The Law and the Lady. 
Basil. The Moonstone 


Hide-and- Seek. The New Mag: lalen. 

Man and Wife The Queen of Hearts. 

My Miscellanies The Two Destinies. 

The Woman in White 
12mo, Cloth, $1 60 per volume, 
Vil 

EUGENE LAWRENCE'S HISTORICAL STUDIES, 
Historical Studies. By Evarene Lawnencr. Con- 
taining the following Essays: The Bishops of Rome. 
—Leo and Luther.—Loyola and the Jeauitse.—Eeu- 
menical Councils.—The Vaudois.—The Huguenots. 

The Charch of Jerusalem.—Domiuie and the In- 
guisition.—The Conquest of Lreland.—The Greek 
Church, 8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and gi't tops, $3 00. 

Vill. 

PHCEBE, JUNIOR. A Last Chronicle of Carling- 
ford. By Mus. Otrruant, Author of “Chronicles 
of Carlingford,” “ Innocent,” “Ombra,” “Squire 
Arden,” “ The Story of Valentine and his Brother,” 
&. 8vo, Paper, & cents, 

1X. 
THE MIKADO'S EMPIRE. Book L History of Ja- 
m 660 B.C, to 1872 A.D. Book IL, Persoual 


yan, fro 
anertencen Obeervations, and Studies in Japan, 





1870-1874. By Witsstam Ectror Garrrm, A.M.,, late 
of the Imperial University of Tokio, Japan, Copl- 
ously Illustrated, 8vo, Cloth, $4 00 

X. 

AS LONG AS SHE Pe A Novel. By F. W. 
Rowtn it ‘ I e Kate Kirby,” “ For 
Her Sake ” ee p or “Hu mani ty,” * Second-Covustn 
Sarah,” “True to Herself,” “Her Face was Her 
Fortune,” & Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 


em Hanren & Brornens will send either of the 
above works by mail or express, postage or Jreight pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the price. pa 

tw Hanren’s Cataroove mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Centa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, NY, 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 


Buy theSELF-INKING Columbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, will dothe 
work of a $250 press. 4x6,¢14; 5x7 ly, 
$27: 6x9, $37 ; Sx12, “% Good Card 
Press, type, roller, ink, &c. . $5. Send 
stamp for cata 1e to Curtis & Mit 
|, Type Founders, No, 21 Brattle 
St., Boston, Maes. Established 1547. 





WATCHES, Cheapest in the known 
world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agenta. 
For terma, address COULTER & CO,,Chicago 


: 


200 A Month, 
$2 Excel. Mig.Co., 151 Michigan Ave.,Chicago, ILL 


Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. L. JONES & OO., Nassau, N. Y¥ 


Outfit worth $1 free to Agen. 
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REFORM IS NECESSARY EVEN IN §&. J. T. 


€,6,GUNTHER'S SONS #2 cworox powr winss 


(LATE 502-504 BROADWAY), 
Call attention to their Stock of 


LADIES’ FURS. 


Also, to their assortment of 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES 


FUR-LINED GARMENTS. 


The Largest and most Complete ever offered, 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


(Broadway & 884 St.), St.) NEW W YORK, 


UNION ADAMS 


MANUFACTURES TO ORDER 


Fine Shirts, Collars, Cats 
Drawers, 


847 BROADWAY. 





SNYDER'S LITTLE GIANT STEAM ENGINE 





The above Engine has inst been awarded the High- 
est Meda! and Diploma at the Cente nnial Exhibition. 


Send One Doll ar for the Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary. 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of Money, Weights and Measures ; 
B Abbreviations, W fords, Phrases, Proverbs, 
&c.,from the Greek, the Latin,and the Mod 
ern Languages. Morocco Tucks, Gilt Edges. By Mail 
on receipt ot $1.00. For sale by all dealers. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 














Mal | Wood Borders 
Hard Wood Floors |igi| i FOR 
Woon Mro Coll A Turkey Rugs 


) Broadway, N.Y 


Narionat 


Penstan Canrers 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STHEL PENS. 


SCLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Hever Hor, Sonx Acext, 91 John St., N. ¥. | 













FAVORITE CiG R- 
ETTE BOn Eee. 
Compact, simple, practical. 
Silver-Plated, Sent on 
receipt of rice. POPE MFG, 
€0., 45 High St., Boston. 


TASTELESS MEDICINES 
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COLLAMORE 

| Begs to invite his patrons and strangers to an inspec- 
tion of his recent importations of ART POTTERY 
FAIENCE ARTISTIQUE, and NOVELTIES (selecte: 

ersonally) of the most celebrated manufacturers of 


me LATE GILMAN 
Dr. R. T. UNDERHILL 
ARK NOW FOR BALE AT THK DEPOT, 
1241 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
These Wines, which have remained in vanlts of the 
vineyard since the decease of Dr. Underhill, in 1871, 
are guaranteed by the heirs and executor of the estate 
to be in their original condition of absolute purity, 
being neither WATERED, LIQUORED, OF DRUGGED. 
Dr. Underhill’s Descriptive Pamphlet, with Price- 
List, sent by mail on application. Address Tur Dr. 
U NDERMILL Wine NE Depot, 1241 Broadway, : N.Y. | 


THE STANDARD. | 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Marvin Safe and Scale Co., 


265 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
&#~ Send for Price-List. 


eX | Electro-Silicon 


england, France, and Germany, and now on exhibi- 
tion at his China and Glass Warerooms, 


731 | Broadway, New York. — 








YOUMANS 
HATTER, 


Stores, Nos. 719 B’ way and 1103 B'way. 





Three Centennial Medals and Three Honorable 
Mentions are given to 








\Y| is GuARANTEED to be the 
f\'| best article known for 
} Cleaning and _ Polishing 
wear || GOLD, SILVER, WARE, 
Y ii &c. Try it. Sold by 
d = druggists, house- furnish- 
‘ ner / ng stores, and jewelers. 

a A.¢| COFFIN, REDING- 

TON, & CO., 
| No. 9 Gold St., N.¥. 


~ FISHERM HN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. . —— 
t2 Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. Boynton ¢ S Furnaces. 


mnanctnatactinsaiats —--— Especiall ake for heating 
CH 


4 BOOK FOR ELECTORS. | "WEUNGS,HUROUES schools. ee 


POWERFU me = DU RABLE FU SOLD. 











Extremely powertul in heating. 
liant, durable, economical. 

BOYNTON’S “TILE” OPEN-GRATE STOVE. 

The most attractive library stove ever made. 

Send for Circulars. Estimates given for heating, and 


Attractive, bril- 





For Sale by all Druggists. | 


work done by RICHARDSON, BOYNTON, & CO., 
Manufacturers, No. 234 Water Street, New York. 


PECK & SNYDER'S AMERICAN CLUB SKATE. 


YOUNG AMERICANS. 


BOYNTON'S "1816" BALTIMORE FIREPLACE 
HEATER. 
By CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


16mo, Half Leather, $1 00. 








Although especially designed for the instruction of 
young Americans, who seek to prepare themselves 
for the intelligent use of the electoral franchise, this 
little volame contains much information which will 
be found useful by readers of mature age. As a 
clear, trustworthy, and compact political manual, 
treating concisely of the principles upon which the 
government of the United States is founded, and the 
practical working of our political system, it stands 

| without a rival. 





The best Skate in the world. An appropriate Centen- 
nial Gift. Enclose stamp for descriptive circular, with 
| prices, to PECK &SNYD PR, wr's,t Nassau St., N.Y. 


Allcock’s Porous Plasters 


cH Ask for AL.LCOOCK)S and obtain them, 
and so avoid miserable IM/TATIONS. 


B. BRANDRETH, Pres't, 
Office 294 Canal St., 
___NEW YORK. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


The Popular Photograph Camera. 
i@” EVERY ONE HIS OWN PHOTOGRAPHER. 
Full directions accompanying each instrument, with 
material for making 12 negatives. Price $5 00. Send for 
Circular. G. 8. WOOLMAN, 116 Fulton St., New York. 
Don't fail to mention Harper's Weekly, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





CH Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 

p \ y 1 Well on small investments; Macio Lanterns 

l O and Srexrorticons of all kinds and prices; 

views illustrating every subject for Public Exhibitions 


and Parlor Entertainments. 74-page catalogue Sree. 
Centennial Medal. . Mo ALLISTER, , 49> Nassau St., N.Y. | 


Price only $10. 








NEW IMPROVED AIR RIFLE 


FOR TARGET PRACTICE AND SHOOTING SMALL GAME. 


THE BEST AIR RIFLE MADE. 


Sent upon receipt of price, or C.O0.D. Send for Circular. Address 
H. M. QUACKENBUSH, M'f'r, Herkimer, N. Y. 


Also Manufacturer of Superior Patented Steel Air Gun and Pistol Darts of all sizea, Slugs, &c. 
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“IN SELF-DEFENSE.” 
Soutnern Curv. “Ef I hadn’t-er killed you, 


you would hev growed up to rule me.” 





TIFFANY & CO., Union 
Square. Silver-ware for 
use, including 
Spoons and Forks of their 
copyrighted patterns, sold 
by them exclusively, at close 


| prices per ounce. 


MOST ) 








- LONDON BOOKS, 


RARE AND VALUABLE, 

AT LONDON PRICES. 
Suitable for public institutions and gentlemen's private 
libraries. Catalogues 188 Patton St. New ¥ 

{ uiton St., New York ; 
A. L. LUYSTER, 7 Bloomsbury “Market, London. 


WILL CARLETON'S 
Centennial Poems. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. 
By Wit Carterton, Author of “Farm Bal- 
lads” and “Farm Legends.” Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated Cover, $1 50. 


The pieces are in the author's wonted style, homely, 
pithy, dramatic, and well suited to meet the popular 
liking for stories.—Home Journal, N. Y. 

Will Carleton writes in a quaint sort of dialect 
at times,and never departs from a kind of homeli- 
ness of expression that at once wins for him the good- 
will and regard of the uncultured, as well as the admi- 
ration of the most scholarly mind.—Troy Times. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ce” Harrre & Brorners will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaic, to any part of the United 


States or or Canada, on receipt of the price, 


H.W.JOHNS? PATENT. 


SBESTOS 


MATERIALS. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING. 
The only reliable substitute for tin, at about one half its cost, 
finished with white Fire-Proof Coating, suitable for steep or 
flat roofs. In rolls ready for use. Ea ally applied by any one, 
ASBESTOS PAINTS. 

All shades, ready mixed, superior body, rich colors, for gen- 
eral purposes; the most durable and economical protective cov 
erings for exposed wood and iron. In pails, kegs and barrels. 

ASBESTOS STEAM-PIPE AND BOILER 

COVERINGS. 

The cheapest, most durable and effective non-conductors in 
use—prove rior to all others in U. 8. government tests— 
4 perfect insulator for hair felts, rendering them indestructible 

ASBESTOS STEAM PACKINC. 
Indestructible, self-lubricating, flat, and round, all sizes 
Fire-Proof Paints and Coatings, Cements 
for Steam-Joirts, Acid and Cas Retorts, 
Leaky Roofs, &c. Roof Paint, 
Sheathing and Lining Feits. 
Asbestos Boards, Paper, Thread, Cloth, &c. 

These articles are ready for use, and can be easily applied 

by any one. Send for Samples, Pamphiets, Price Lists, ete 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, K.Y.,, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, Established 1858, 

Also for sale by Downrr, Taarvon, & Co., Boston ; 
T.S. & A.J. Kinrxwoop, Chicago; M. M. Buox & Co., 
St. Louis; H. D. Corvman & Broruer, New Orleans; 
L M. Tomson & Co., San Francisco. 








BOSS PRINTING PRESS, — 


The neatest press made. Adjustable 
Gauge with Ink Table and Roller. War- 
ranted to give satiefaction. Price, $1 50; 
py mail, ba 75. Send 10c. for our Cata- 
gue of § ing and Novelty Goods. 
WILLIAMS & CROCKETT, 91 Duane St., New York. 
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THE “MAMMOTH DOME” IN THE MAMMOTH CAVE, KENTUCKY.—(See Pace 884.] 
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THE EIBSEE ECHO GUN, 

Tuosr travelers who turn aside from the beat- 
en track of Alpine travel, to wander through that 
mountainous region known as the Bavarian High- 
lands, are amply repaid for their trouble by a 
view of some of the most beautiful inland lakes 
in the world. It is a peculiarity of most of the 
streams in Bavaria that their exit from the mount 
ains is marked by a large basin or lake, which 
they seem to form and flow through before com- 
mencing their proper course toward the level 
country. The view given in our engraving is that 
of a section of the Eibsee, a small but exquisite 
sheet of water lying at the foot of the Zugspitz, 
une of the most lofty peaks among the Bavarian 
Alps. 

In speaking of this beautiful lake, an enthusi- 
astic but apparently gloomy writer says: “ We 





stand before immense rocks, which plunge per 
pendicularly into an abyss, torn as if Despair had 
created them. Mournful pines embrace their 
foot, desolate stones lie scattered about, and in 
their midst lies a lake as wofully deep, as unfath- 
omably dark, as if there were no more spring and 
no more joyupon earth. These are the banks of 
the Eibsee, which was formed thousands of years 
ago by the subsidence of the Wetterstein, and 
even at the present time the immense fact stands 
as if petrified before our eyes. There lies a ter 
rifie power in this picture, a fearful fatality in the 
landscape ; 
ancient and stony as eternity. Gazing up these 
steeps ten thousand feet, it appears as if dark 
spirits had been precipitated here into the abyss, 
as if one stood before their prison in the midst 
of their domain, They are not annihilated by 
their fall, for the mind is immortal ; they live still, 


it is as high as heaven, deep as hell, | 
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and their torments have been stamped upon the 


rocks. When the wind roars in the distant ra- 
vines they groan, and a slight commotion trem- 
bles through the lake’s abyss. The Eibsee is the 
hell of nature; there is something Stygian about 
its waters,” 

Only a few decayed cottages stand on the bor- 
der of the Eibsee, tenanted by the poor and hardy 
peasants, who alone could manage to subsist in 
these wilds. They are chiefly goat-herds, who 
wander up and down the mountains with their 
shaggy charge, and make a scanty living with 
their guns. They have a few dilapidated boats 
floating upon the lake, and when visitors appear 
in summer, they ferry them across to the different 
islands and conduct them to the best points of 
view. On one of these islands an old cannon has 
been erected, which the peasant women of the 
district load with moss and gunpowder and fire 
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off in order that the travelers may hear the echo, 
which reverberates through the mountains like 
the roar of distant thunder. For this they charge 
fivepence a shot, which slight addition to their 
income is to them a matter of importance. 

After the Wetterstein, the Zugspitz is the most 
prominent peak in Western Bavaria. Like other 
giants of the mountain world, it offers the stern- 
est defiance to the travelers that attempt to scale 
its heights. Of late, however, the ascent has been 
made a trifle easier by the liberality of a Munich 
family. A hut has been erected, which stands at 
the beginning of the “ Platiert,” in the midst of 
the bowlders, and which, #t least, possesses a roof, 
although the rain drifts through its numerous 
chinks. It also contains a couch, and, what is 
stili more important, a little fire-place, which a 
philanthropic professor from Wiirzburg has pro- 


vided with a small iron oven, thus silencing the 
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sneers of the irreverent who are disposed to ques- 
tion the possibility of any connection between 
practical utility and German philosophy. During 
the summer a visitor's book lies open within the 
hut, but it is not forbidden to use the wooden 
doors for a similar purpose, and thus they are 
ornamented with a variety of names that do lit 
tle credit to the artistic taient of those who carve 
them 

The Zugspitz was first ascended in the year 
1820, and upon the summit was placed an jron 
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THE ADVANCE OF CIVILIZATION.—OLD AND NEW STYLE OF TRAVELING. 


SKETCHES IN GERMANY 
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bowers.” Since the last fire in 1865 more solid 


ildings have been erected, and tl wecording 
to a late write the new Partenkirchen has be 
come a Phenix of cement 
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tion far and wide. In the same place was also 
erected a hostelry for knights and their ladies, 
where they lived “in conjugal fidelity and the 
fear of God,” Its splendor was not lasting, how- 
ever. The sons of the great Kaiser confiscated 
the estates in Ammergau which their father had 
given to Kloster Ettal. <A great fire desolated 
the remains, which survived centuries after, and 
even now magnificent capitals of pillars in the 
Ionic style lie scattered on the paths which as- 
cend the Ammergau. Only the church, with its 
broad dome, remains sianding, and the little im- 
age of the Virgin, which still occupies its ancient 
home. Many country folk resort here on feast- 
days as pilgrims, but the lonely traveler who 
wanders hither by accident will discover a bound- 
less solitude. 


“MEDIZVAL AND MODERN 
SAINTS AND MIRACLES.’* 

A DISTINGUISHED but anonymous author has 
given in this comprehensive volume an interest- 
ing account of the modern miracles of the Papal 
Church. So learned and trustworthy a work has 
not appeared on this subject since Janus and Qui- 
rinus. Its aim is to show, from the best sources, 
the real origin of those curious legends which 
have been added so profusely of late to the Ro- 
man Catholic creed, and indicate the singular part 
which the Jesuit and ultramontane faction has 
had in the adoption of all these absurd religious 
fictions. The intelligence of the Roman Church 
has been wholly subjected to a band of savage 
fanatics, superstition has been invoked to arouse 
discord in nations, war in Europe, and Pivs IX., 
weak or vain, has been led to give his sanction 
to the wildest fancies of the Jesuits. He was 
the first to incorporate the worship of the Sacred 
Heart among the cardinal doctrines of the infal- 
lible Church, Until a recent period the legend 
and the cult had been looked upon with doubt 
and even disapprobation by many French prel- 
ates, and were forced upon the Papal Church by 
the active advocacy of the Jesuits. The adora- 
tion of the Sacred Heart has at last become the 
ruling form of the Roman Catholic worship in 
the Church of France. It is the religion of the 
fashionable, noble, wealthy; the rich and the idle 
make their yearly pilgrimages to Paray-le-Monial. 
The schools of the Sacred Heart have become 
the favorite seminaries of the monarchical and 
aristocratical French; they teach hatred for re- 
publicanism, and secretly assail the doctrine of 
human equality. So subtle and untiring are the 
Jesuits in their effort to gain the control of the 
young, that these monarchical seminaries, founded 
in commemoration of an absurd and indecent le- 
gend, are aiready scattered thickly over the United 
States, are sometimes even aided from the public 
funds, and infuse their loose morality and their 
European prejudices into the minds of large 
numbers of our children. Our author, of all 
others a most competent judge, warns all par- 
ents against the dangerous influence of these 
schools. ‘“ We think,” he says (page 120), “ par- 
ticular attention ought to be drawn to the mis- 
chievous character of the schools of the Sacred 
Heart and other institutions under Jesuit, or at 
least monastic, superintendence.” “ Parents who 
care more for manners than morals are very oft- 
en seduced by the showy but shallow and hollow 
training of the schools we refer to.” “Every 
Catholic school in a Protestant country,” we are 
told, “is a missionary, a propagandist instru- 
ment.” 

A diseased and weak-minded nun, Mary ALa- 
cogve, and her Jesuit confessor, La Cotomprére, 
about 1670 devised that wild fable on which rests 
the extravagant adoration of the Heart of Jesus. 
The nun declared that Jesus pressed her head ten- 
derly to His breast, took out her heart and placed 
it against His own, that Father CoLomprire’s heart 
was added at last, and that the three hearts shone 
together, like a glowing furnace (page 105, note). 
Many other details are connected with the story 
sufficiently repulsive, from which modesty shrinks 
and at which virtue trembles. Yet this is the 
sole foundation of that new form of the Roman 
Catholic faith which rules over every part of the 
papal world, this is the legend on which the 
young women of Europe and America are taught 
to meditate in every school of the Sacred Heart. 
For many years it was ridiculed and rejected 
even in France. In vain the Jesuits, eager for a 
fresh sensation, urged their new saint upon the 
favorable attention of their Church. In vain they 
claimed the support of the intelligent prelates of 
France. For two centuries the legend of the Sa- 
cred Heart was still a subject of violent debate 
at Rome and Paris. With the fall of the Jesuits 
(1773), it seemed to sink forever; in 1814 it re- 
vived with their new energy. Since that time it 
has obtained a wonderful success. The extrava- 
gance of the fable, the bleeding heart, the fanat- 
ical passion of Mary Atacogve, have found fol- 
lowers and admirers wherever the papal influence 
has reached. The Jesuits have expelled from 
their Church the last remains of common-sense. 
Pivs IX. has obeyed all their wishes or commands. 
In 1864 he pronounced the beatification of Mary 
ALacogve, but the followers of the new worship 
were still unsatisfied until it was made the cen- 
tral principle of their whole Church. They agi- 
tated, insisted. A petition signed by twelve 
millions of names was presented to the Pope, en 
grossed in thirty magnificent volumes. On the 
23d of April, 1875, a decree was issued conse- 
crating the universal Catholic Church to the Sa- 
cred Heart. The act was proclaimed to the world 
by a formal edict. On the thirtieth anniversary 
of the Pope’s accession the faithful are invited to 
recite the consecration of the Sacred Heart, and 
celebrate “the revelation made by the Divine Re- 
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deemer to the Blessed Mareverite.” The dedi- 
cation was performed at St. Peter’s and the other 
Roman churches, and with extraordinary pomp 
in the Gesu, the official church of the Jesuits, and 
thus the worship of Mary ALacogve and the Sa- 
cred Heart is at last enjoined upon the whole 
body of the Roman Catholics by what to them 
must seem an infallible command. 

But its spirit is an intense hatred for repub- 
licanism. The Sacred Heart has become the sym- 
bol of a political party pledged to extirpate her- 
esy, restore the temporal power of the Pope, bring 
back the Boursons to France. It is the badge 
of war against Germany, and of death to the par- 
ty of progress. It teaches the divine right of 
monarchy and caste. Said Captain De Mun, a 
noted orator of the clerical party in 1873: “I af- 
firm that the brutal dogma of human equality is 
a lie; 27denounce it as a danger. It is not true 
that the direction of the commonwealth, the ex- 
ercise of authority, is not the lawful privilege, the 
hereditary prerogative, of certain classes.” The 
Jesuits teach that the question between the world 
and the Papal Church must be decided by force. 
They have their “ militia of the Pope,” a numer- 
ous organization of active adherents. They tam- 
per with the French army. Their pupils are 
pressed into high military stations. They sigh 
for a universal war. But it is chiefly upon the 
schools of the Sacred Heart and other monastic 
seminaries that they rely to convert the world; 
and in every land they claim with fierce resolu- 
tion their right to break down every national sys- 
tem of education, and hold all mankind submis- 
sive to the Pope. It is certainly no impulse of 
humanity, no want of will, that prevents them 
from crushing free thought and free education 
every where by the rifle and the sword. 

France, it seems, is the chosen land of the 
“Church,” the patron of the papacy. All Ro- 
man Catholics are, in a sense, Frenchmen. The 
triumphs of France are the victories of the 
“Church.” And hence France has been chosen 
by the Virgin, with her usual “ good taste,” we 
are assured by a French prelate, as the scene of 
her modern re-appearance on earth. The mir- 
acle of the Sacred Heart was not sufficient to 
touch the slumbering consciences of Frenchmen ; 
and in the reign of Louis Puuipre and under 
the Empire of Napo_eon various manifestations 
of the Virgin delighted her chosen land. In one 
instance she was known as the Lady of Salette. 
In 1846 she appeared near La Salette to an ig- 
norant and stupid peasant boy of eleven years of 
age and a girl of fifteen of unusual dullness. It 
was on a wide plain six thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, frequented only by hardy shep- 
herds. The apparition descended before the two 
children. It was a beautiful woman with a halo 
of glory, but a sad and touching countenance. 
She complained that her worship was neglected, 
reproved the habit of profane swearing among 
the peasantry, declared that the potato disease 
was sent as a punishment of their offenses, fore- 
told war and famine. A certain Father Berrnier 
interprets the tale of the children. Each made 
a revelation that was written down and sent to 
the Pope. A sacred spring burst out on the pla- 
teau. It became a “new Sinai.” Great crowds 
came to worship on the once-desolate plain. It 
was soon covered with crosses, convents, a grand 
cathedral, and a pious colony; money has flowed 
in; the priest and the children awoke a new zeal 
in France; and in 1872 two hundred thousand 
pilgrims are said to have knelt at the shrine of 
the Lady of Salette. But here too a political ob- 
ject has been mingled with the new worship. The 
mountains of Salette resounded with the cry, 
“Long life to Pros IX.” For France and the 
Pope the worshipers were instructed by ardent 
bishops and priests to fight till death. The fol- 
lowers of the Sacred Heart joined in the adora- 
tion of the Lady of Salette. With a frenzy of 
patriotic and religious zeal the ultramontanes, 
smarting under the reverses of 1870, chanted 
their wild appeals to the Virgin to descend once 
more to the rescue of France and the restoration 
of the temporal papacy. 

The success of Mary ALacogve and of the 
stupid children of Salette naturally awakened 
emulation. France, since 1846, has been the 
scene of various apparitions of the Virgin. Dis- 
putes have frequently arisen between their ad- 
herents. A movement in favor of the Perpetual 
Rosary of Mary, which at one time gained a 
great popularity, was at last suppressed by the 
active opposition of the members of the Sacred 
Heart. But the latest and most imposing mani- 
festation has had the good fortune to surpass 
and confound all rivalry. Here, too, the chief 
actor was a child, the scene a wild romantic 
country, the narrator of the marvelous legend a 
priest. It was a picturesque and easily access- 
ible valley, running up into the Pyrenees, and 
not unknown to the tourist. The people of the 
neighborhood were extremely ignorant, but a few 
could read and write. The beauty of the scene, 
the softness cf the climate, seemed to invite the 
descent of the miraculous lady. Bernaporre 
Sovprrans, a sick girl of fourteen, saw eighteen 
times, on different days, the Virgin, clothed in a 
rich dress, and radiant with heavenly light. “J 
am the Immaculate Conception,” she said to her 
worshiper, and vanished from sight. The glen 
where they stood was closed by a precipice. 
Like Salette, it must have its spring, and the 
Virgin directed Bernaporre to dig on the mount- 
ain-side. As she removed the earth, water broke 
forth, and the fountain still pours its miraculous 
current, which is bottled and sold in large quan- 
tities, particularly in South America. An Amer- 
ican Roman Catholic bishop, Gi.mMour, who was 
recently received on his return to his Western dio- 
cese with drums, banners, and military pomp, has 
proclaimed to his people that he was cured of a 
dangerous disease by the waters of Lourdes. The 
valley and the mountains are now covered with 
fine buildings, and the scene of incessant pilgrim- 
ages, La Salette, and even Paray-le-Monial, have 
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been outstripped by the popularity of the new 
shrine. Its water is rising in favor. But France 
is fickle, says our author, and it is not impossible 
that some new apparition may yet eclipse the 
Virgin of Lourdes, who calls herself the Immac- 
ulate Conception. What if one should appear 
calling itself the Papal Infallibility? How could | 
any Jesuit resist the appeal? But the Virgin of 
Lourdes is still the chief of the modern appari- 
tions. What lends her an additional charm to 
France is that she is announced as the patron of 
the coming war with Germany. She is known as 
La Vierge de la Revanche, the Bellona of French 
vengeance. 

Our author shows that all governments are 
threatened by the fierce fanatical ultramontanes ; 
that their intrigues reach over America and are 
active in New York; that they are engaged in a 
persistent warfare upon knowledge, science, free- 
dom, religion ; that modern society can only be 
saved from their fatal influence by constant ap- 
peals to reason and conscience. It will not do to 
say that any nation is safe from the savage wor- 
shipers of Lourdes or the Sacred Heart. They 
can not build, but they can destroy. He sees the 
only remedy for their mischievous activity in the 
spread of intelligence. He urges chiefly the ele- 
vation and the cultivation of woman’s intellect to 
save her from being led into error by her im- 
pulses and affections. No book, in fact, is better 
suited to the time. It may well be studied by ev- 
ery parent who has committed his children to the 
care of priest or nun; by every patriot who has 
discovered the hand of Jesuitism intriguing in 
American politics; by every one who is still un- 
familiar with the aims and hopes of the ultra- 
montane party in Europe and America. 

EvGene Lawrence. 





THE MAMMOTH CAVE. 

Tue Mammoth Cave in Kentucky is one of the 
greatest natural curiosities in the world. It is 
situated near the centre of the State, in Edmond- | 
son County, not far from Green River, and 130 | 
miles to the southwest of Lexington, on the road 

| 





to Nashville. It was first discovered by the 
whites in 1802, and consists of a series of cay- 
erns with communicating passages, which have 
been explored to a distance of ten miles. Its 
entrance is in the steep declivity of a hill. The | 
dimensions of the mouth are about forty feet in | 
height by fifty in breadth, decreasing gradually | 
for the first half mile, until the cavern is no more 
than ten feet in height and as many in breadth, 
at which point a partition has been erected, with 
a door of convenient dimensions. There is at 
this place a current of air, passing inwardly for 
six months, and outwardly for the remainder of 
the year. So strong is it that, were it not for the | 
door that has been made, it would be impossible 
to preserve an open light. This point is usually 
called the mouth, on account of its being the ex- 
tent of the influence of daylight, which here ap- 
pears like a small star. When the cavern was 
first discovered, this part of it was nearly filled 
with earth, which has since been removed for 
the purpose of obtaining the saltpetre. 
Advancing from the doorway the road is hard 
and even, and bears a little to the left, with a 
slight descent for 200 yards, when suddenly the 
gray walls and smooth roof disappear, and the 
visitor finds himself within the great arch of the 
rotunda. This enormous vault, which at once 
gives an idea of the dimensions of the cave, 
covers by measurement nearly half an acre, and | 
is fifty or sixty feet high. The area of it is far 
exceeded, it is true, by many structures built by | 
man, but seen by the imperfect light of a few | 
lamps, it seems vastly larger than itis. Impen- | 
| 
| 
| 





etrable darkness on the left band and in front 
indicates where two great passages, the one sev- 
enty and the other forty-six feet wide, enter the 
rotunda from the profoundest depths of the cave. 
It is usual to take the passage to the left, or 
what is called the main cave, leaving the other, 
“ Audubon’s Avenue,” for a second visit. Within | 
a short distance this contracts to a width of | 
about fifty feet, with a height of forty, and pre- 
serves these proportions with considerable uni- 
formity for a mile and a quarter. The first ob- 
jects to which attention is directed are the singular 
traces of the action of water on the limestone 
strata which form the west wall of the passage, 
and which gain them the name of the Kentucky 
Cliffs, from their prototype on the Ohio. A lit- 
tle further on is the “ Church,” so called from a 
certain projecting rock, not much like the “ drum 
ecclesiastic,” perhaps, but which, taken in con- | 
nection with a ledge or gallery near it, has been 
dubbed the “ Pulpit.” 

Another hundred yards and the visitor reaches 
the “Second Hoppers”—a spot to which a reg- 
ular supply of water was formerly conducted by 
wooden pipes for the saltpetre washing. The 
main cave for the next 400 yards offers noth- 
ing specially worthy of remark, but at the end of 
that distance appears one of the most imposing 
objects it contains, being also its most important 
landmark. This is the “ Giant’s Coffin,” a huge 
rock of symmetrical shape, thirty-six feet long 
and twenty high, lying prone on the floor of the 
avenue, and close to one of its sides. 





The pas- | 
sage of the river Styx, a stream which flows the | 
full length of the cave, lies behind the “ Giant’s | 
Coffin ;” it is exceedingly rugged and tortuous for | 
the first 120 yards, and at the same time descends | 
rapidly: in one or two places there are fitghts 
of steps. Advancing about the same distance | 
through a passage of moderate dimensions, the 
visitor arrives at “ Side-saddle Pit,” the first of the 
deep chasms that are numerous in this part of the 
cave. About 300 yards from the “ Giant’s Coffin” | 
there is a ladder to the bottom of one of these 
chasms, and upon descending it, there appears a 
cleft in the rock scarcely three feet wide, which 
follows a winding course parallel to the path just 
mentioned, and after a short distance terminates. 
An investigation of the wall to the left disclos 


to the visitor that he is separated by a natural par- 
tition, thin and fairy-like as the famous stone- 
work of Strasburg Cathedral, from the startling 
abyss called “ Goring’s Dome,” and that, by cran- 
ing the neck slightly, it is possible to look through 
the apertures directly into it. This chasm is 
some twenty or thirty feet wide, its iength con- 
cealed by windings, descending in profound dark- 
ness to a great depth below, and rising far over- 
head. Its walls are scored and fluted by the wa- 
ter that has trickled down them for ages, and 
they seem to frown indignantly at the flickering 
torches that disturb their hideous gloom. 

Forty years ago the cave was supposed to ter- 
minate at this point. Here, at least, its explorers 
were arrested at the verge of the “ Bottomless 
Pit,” and from the faint splash of the stones 
they threw inte it could conjecture but imperfect- 
ly the undiscovered waters beyond. The attempt 
was made successfully to bridge it in 1838 or 1839 
by passing a ladder across. Subsequently a bridge 
was built. Here, as in almost all other dangerous 
places, great and praiseworthy care is taken to 
guard against accidents, The bridge has a sub- 
stantial iron hand rail, but its floor is of wood, 
and the great rapidity with which this material 
decays in such a locality renders constant pre- 
caution necessary. The actual depth of the pit 
which it crosses is difficult to ascertain, but it is 
said to be at least 160 feet. On the farther side 
of the abyss begins the curious passage said to 
have been created in malice for the embarrass- 
ment of ladies “ fair, fat, and forty,” and of gen- 
tlemen who, if not yet past their youth, have, in 
Falstaff’s phrase, some smack of age and its 
dignity about them. For more than seventy mor- 
tal yards the visitor is compelled to struggle 
through a cleft nowhere more than two feet 
wide, and presenting angles, points, and knobs at 
every step, as if expressly devised to battle out 
the little breath that can remain within the body 
of any one who undertakes the ordeal. It ter- 
minates at last, and in an ample passage, most 
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| appropriately named “ Great Relief.” 


Within a short distance, however, “ Great Re- 
lief” suddenly divides itself into two passages, 
one upon the right, and the other on the left. 
The latter arm conducts to the margin of the 
Styx, the waters of which, in seasons of flood, 
advance to the junction of the passages. The 
road to the right passes first through the “Smoke- 
Room”—named from the illusory hams which 
seem to compose its ceiling—then ascends a rug- 
ged pile of fragments, among which excellent 
specimens of oolite may be found. From thence 
it enters the “ Bandits’ Hall,” and winding to the 
left with a continued ascent, it conducts to a 
spacious passage, with an even, sandy floor, but 
so low that it is necessary in some places to creep 
on hands and knees, and at last it runs out, at 
rather less than a mile and a quarter from the 
entrance, on t» a narrow ledge, with a wall on 
the right and a pit on the left. This is the fa- 
mous Mammoth Dome, the loftiest in the cave. 

For a description of this remarkable cavern 
we can not do better than turn to the journal of 
an Officer in the English army, who, with his par- 
ty, made a most faithful exploration of the cave, 
and recorded his impressions of the Mammoth 
Dome in the following terms: 

“To this noble vault we paid several visits, the 
last of which was particularly interesting from 
the striking manner in which it illustrated the 
extraordinary way in which the passages wind 
about, and even pass under one another. Not far 
from the mouth of the cave, at the end of the 
‘ Little Bat-Room,’ there is an insignificant crevice 
in the floor, which was accidentally discovered 
some years ugo to be the apex of the Mammoth 
Dome. Thither we had on this occasion resorted 
first, and were circumstantially assured by the 
guide that it was thus 296 feet from thence to 
the bottom. We had our line of sixty feet, and, 
inspired by some good genius, tied a lamp to the 
end, and swung it into ‘Crevice Pit.’ A feeble 
reflected light as the line ran out assured us that 
it was in the right path, but the oblique direction 
of the chasm concealed it from view. Leaving 
it secure, we took the long circuit of a mile and 
a quarter, following the tedious and intricate pas- 
sages which lead to the Mammoth Dome, doubting 
if it were possible that two places so lengthened 
a march asunder could be so vertically near. We 
did not doubt long. On reaching the ledge a 
faint gleam like the dawn of day was stealing 
round a salient corner, and in a few minutes the 
lamp was within view, ‘pendant by subtle magic’ 
in mid-air, and burning in serene repose. One 
faint and distant star amidst unbroken gloom, it 
seemed like Abdiel taking flight from the rebel 
world, or a minister of grace descending to it. 

“Tt was the most startling and beautiful effect 
presented in all our rambles. Far from being 
nearly 300 feet, the actual depth of the vault can 
scarcely exceed 140, of which forty are below the 
ledge. The general shape of the place is a cres- 
cent, the bottom rising at a considerable angle 
from the lowest corner, so that the distance to be 
descended by ladder to the slope is not above fif- 
teen feet; and by following it upward, which is 
not easy, we gain a station much higher than the 


| entrance—in fact, a distinct apartment, and by 


far the most interesting part of the dome. Find- 
ing it nameless, we christened it the ‘Chapter 
House’—an appellation not very striking to our 
American companions, but justified by the eccle- 
siastical look of two massive and well-proportion- 
ed columns furrowed out on the wall, which stand 
forth under the momentary glare of the fire-works 
in the noblest relief. Nothing can be more rug 
ged than the floor. It is dotted over with incip- 
ient stalagmites that are nourished by perpetual 
droppings from the roof.” 

This vivid description, taken in connection with 
the striking engraving on our first page, will give 
our readers as clear an idea as is possible through 
the medium of pen and pencil of the weird and 
gloomy grandeur of this the most important of 
the several great chambers of the Mammoth Cave. 








